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hee beginnings of the new art in France some years 

ago were founded primarily on what to the average 
man interested in esthetics, would seem to be an 
insane principle. Judging by the 
early productions of the new art 
school, the first designers seem to 
have adopted as their slogan “Be 
different at all costs”. And following this slogan a 
mass of furniture was produced and exhibited at the 
early salons of the decorative artists. It was different 
enough but lacking in symmetry. Weird isa word aptly 
describing it. It sold for the most part only in the 
demi-monde of Paris and in certain South American 
countries where desire for novelty dominated good 
taste. 

However, as the movement progressed the de- 
signers modified their original ideas and their resulting 
creations were toned down considerably with the 
result that harmonious lines in their furniture were 
evident and the bizarre element was lessened to the 
extent that it no longer antagonized the moderately 
conservative beholder. 


The “New Art” 
is Changing 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


Then in 1925 the International Exhibition in 
Paris: was opened to the world and everyone had the 
opportunity of studying the new art, not through 
isolated examples, but in the mass, and out of this 
study have come further modifications until today 
much of the furniture of this school is generally 
acceptable to the public interested in the decorative 
arts. 

In this country certain of our manufacturers are 
experimenting along new art lines and the designers 
they are employing and encouraging have adopted 
what we think is a sane mode of working. While 
including in their designs the new art principles, they 
have not stressed them to the extent that their finished 
productions are so “different” from all that has gone 
before in good furniture that they are unusable as 
individual pieces in the American home. 

On another page we illustrate a number of pieces 
of furniture brought out by one of our large manufac- 
turers who obtained his designs by offering prizes 
through the Art Alliance. An examination of these 
will show, with possibly one or two exceptions, that 
there is evidence or at least an echo of the note struck 
by the new art designers of France but that in none 
of them does the designer overstep the boundaries of 
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good taste in an agonized effort to create the com- 
pletely “new”. This furniture while different is sanely 
so. One may like it or not according to one’s taste 
but it will not fill anyone with dismay or contempt. 
It is designed to please the eye rather than to display 
the designer’s sense of the bizarre. 


lig AN office like ours where individuals representing 
every element in the decorative trades drop in now 
and then to express their opinions or complaints, we 

get many sidelights on current business 
Present conditions. There are manufacturers who 
Busmess tell us that hand-to-mouth buying will 
Conditions result in ruin to the industry. Buyers 

tell us that the restraint put upon them 
by merchandise managers together with the owner’s 
demand for quick turnover, is making their positions 
almost untenable. Some small retailers tell us that 
they have no market for good materials because the 
large stores have educated the public to seek low 
prices rather than high quality, and other small 
retailers tell us that they sell only high quality mer- 
chandise because their public demands it rather than 
the cheap stuff to be found in many big stores. 

In one day we will hear diametrically opposed 
opinions from individuals seemingly one as competent 
as the other to pass judgment on modern business 
conditions. 

It is our opinion that many of the individuals 
who come to us are looking at the situation without 
enough perspective. In other words, they can’t see 
the forest because of the trees. 

Business conditions today are neither as bad as 
some would lead us to believe nor as wonderful as the 
fortunate have told us they are. 

This is a period of transition. Since the war the 
United States has become the foremost commercial 
nation in the world. Banking and finance conditions 
have undergone great changes and these in turn have 
created changes in the ways and methods of doing 
business in every industry, and naturally manufac- 
turers, jobbers, retailers working with methods 
suitable to pre-war conditions, find that this method 
does not operate without friction at the present day. 
In every phase of business there will have to be radical 
readjustments—adjustments which take time and 
thought and which, we have no doubt, since some of 
the best brains in the country are working on them, 
will be made and after a little while the machinery of 
business will run as smoothly as it ever did under old 
conditions. 

Patience is a virtue and one which should be 
especially cultivated today by disgruntled business men 
slightly bewildered and perhaps antagonized at the 
changes taking place not only in their own affairs but 
in the business world about them. 


U HAS been suggested and surmised that investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission of the resale 
price problem was brought about by political pressure 
by organizations which have fostered 
Concerning the price-maintenance legislation. 
Resale Price Commissioner A. F. Myers was 
Investigation responsible for the investigation and 
emphatically denies that any trade 
organization had anything to do with the investigation. 
He states that the subject has interested him for many 
years and that as conditions plainly showed the need 
for facts on which to base intelligent opinions both in 
the business world and in the courts, he started the 
investigation solely to benefit trade and industry and 
to furnish a guide for Congress in future legislation. 


P  Seriapce: to a report recently issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, 938 furniture concerns have 
subscribed to the rules adopted at trade practice 
conferences of the industry, 
Large Number of Firms relating to the description of 
Accept Furniture furniture. 
Descriptive Terms These rules cover the 
means and methods of 
describing furniture in catalogs and all forms of 
advertising, and were submitted to and adopted by the 
first conference between representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the retail furniture trade in 
New York City during the latter part of 1925. 


ig THEIR anxiety to keep up with the fashion, some 
of our decorators are violating their sense of appro- 
priateness. In other words they are putting styles of 
decoration in places where such 
Climatic Conditions styles are absurd. 
and Decoration Recently we heard of a hotel 
well up the Atlantic Coast where 
even the temperature on the hottest Summer day does 
not approach the climatic conditions which made 
necessary the extreme Spanish style of interior decora- 
tion. Yet all of the main rooms of this hotel were 
decorated in a fashion which might be suitable in a 
Florida or Southern California villa, but is little short 
of terrible in its present place. 

Imagine entering such a hotel on a cold Winter 
night when the spirit desires comfort, coziness and 
warmth and facing the austerity and bleakness of a 
Spanish interior, which same austerity and bleakness 
might be wholly delightful when coming in out of the 
heat of a tropical or semi-tropical sun. 

In interior decoration, as in personal decoration, 
it is quite all right to follow the lead of fashion, if 
fashion takes the path of good taste and propriety. 
But when fashion leads to the ridiculous and absurd, 
it is time for the decorator to halt and consider. 


J. B. H. 
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REVIVAL OF THE WELL-DRESSED WINDOW 


INDOWS and door draperies are returning to 

favor and from all parts of. the country there is 
evidence of a very definite tendency to employ a 
greater volume of material in the construction of 
draperies. 

It has been an unfortunate thing for the interior 
decorating and drapery fabric field that both the 
amateur writer and the amateur designer have con- 
sidered the employment of draperies as a fair subject 
upon which and against which they could direct the 
scathing criticisms of their inexperienced and imma- 
ture judgments. What similar misinformed and 
uninformed minds have done to the arts of sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture and furniture have been 
tolerated, even to the point of experimental adoption, 
largely because of the fact that out 
of a constant striving for things 
that are different may occasionally 
come a development that will prove 
to be worth while, even if for the 
most part these “new art” theories 
have been as screamingly farcical 
and exaggerated as are a child’s 
first attempts to draw a picture of 
a man. 

Having run the gamut of ex- 
perimental injury to the almost 
sacred harmonies of sculpture, of 
painting, music and architecture, it 
is not surprising to find their 
activities in the realm of interior 
decoration as devastating and as 
devoid of authority as they have 





has been simplified, straightened and reduced to such 
primary elements that a common straight-leg kitchen 
table and a three-legged stool is considered a chic 
“thought” for a breakfast nook. 

As for draperies, curtainings, upholsterings and 
other aids to eye and bodily comfort, they are largely 
taboo and their possession deemed an evidence of lack 
of culture. Fortunately, for home lovers and also for 
the industries that serve them, certain types of fur- 
nishings have persisted notwithstanding all efforts to 
emasculate their pleasing characteristics, and so to get 
back to the beginning of our discussion—draperies, 
one of the beautifying factors of palatial home and 
simple cottage are experiencing a return to favor in 
all sections of the country that bids fair to attain the 
proportions of a vogue. 

Those would-be leaders of new 
thought, who have so steadfastly 
set their influence against the em- 
ployment of draperies have had 
nothing 'to offer as a substitute and 
no argument more potent than the 
bare statement that “they were 
simply not being used”’. 

As one writer on the subject 
of window furnishings in a book 
offered to the public as a guide in 
furnishing, said : 

“The day of lace curtains has 
gone forever. This is one of the 
reforms of which we are sure. 
Despite the fact that millions of 
pairs of lace curtains are sold each 





been in other artistic fields. 
Let us look back for the last 
10 to 20 years and see what these 


To make the home as bleak as a 

railroad station seemed to have been 

the ambition of misguided enthusiasts 
and faddists. 


year, no one that you know buys 
them. Really, there might be an 


misguided enthusiasts have done to 

the interior of a home. Among other things they have 
taken from the floors the carpets and rugs that 
adequately cushioned the footsteps of our grand- 
mothers, and have substituted the slipperiness of 
broad polished expanses plus a collection of unrelated 
heterogeneous fragments of carpets. They have 
blotted out the grains of fine wood trim with paint, 
the colors of which bear a close resemblance to the 
stock-in-trade of an ice cream saloon. For the 
adequately-tinted and flowered walls of other days, 
they have substituted either innocuous paint or raucous 
fabric; pictures that recalled the beauties of nature 
and the wonders of the sky, sea, forest or plain, have 
been discarded entirely or replaced by vulgar distor- 
tions of nature’s beauties. Furniture, formerly en- 
riched with the handicraft of the sculptor in wood, 


adage: By their lace curtains ye 

shall not know them! 
“T am so often asked ‘how long parlor curtains 
should be,’ or how new curtains are made, or whether 
curtains are draped. The treatment of window cur- 
tains is exceedingly simple because it is invariably 
based on common sense. The drapings and puffings 
of other days are unknown to the modern decorator.” 

Can one imagine more ridiculous rot than this 
assertion? And, God save the mark, offered in the 
name of “common sense!” 

Even if this author was entitled to professional 
status (and that doesn’t mean of the quack type) the 
utterance of such an assertion would be sufficient to 
discredit a reputation otherwise decoratively con- 
servative. 

Self-assumed dictatorship is its own authority 
but in the language of the Declaration of Independence 
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—governments derive “their just powers from the 
consent of the governed”. And it takes more than the 
dictum of one school of decorative thought to inhibit 
the love of graceful furnishings inherent in a nation. 

In the effort to promote simplicity of home adorn- 
ment a process of “stripping” has been carried out 
that leaves many a window with no greater dressing 
than a muslin or cambric screen—purely a utilitarian 
application possessing no more grace than a drying 
dish cloth. 

To deny the home and its windows the softening 
graceful effects of gathered and folded fabrics is like 
stripping the decorations from a feminine garment. 
Take away the laces, the braids, the fancy buttons 
and edgings, and other trimmings from milady’s dress, 
and though the fabric of which it is composed remains, 
the whole lacks spirit and the accent of contrast which 
in many respects constitute its prin- 
cipal charm. Draperies to a home 
are like the embroidery of a hand- 
kerchief or the trimming of a dress. 
They may not add greatly to its 
utility buf they immeasurably in- 
crease both the satisfaction of their 
possession and the charm of their 
appearance. 

Happily, the proponent of drap- 
eries has not to combat today the old 
charge that they are “harborers of 
dust” for newer systems of house- 
keeping—vacuum cleaners and dust- 


less furnaces—have largely facili- ideas of the 





We have suffered much from the 


sweet art school 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS NOW IN FOURTH 
EDITION 


Sica: are in every profession certain encyclopedic 
volumes which are standard and should be found in 
the libraries and the workrooms of every practitioner 
and student. Such a volume in the decorative field is 
“Period Furnishings,” by C. R. Clifford, now in its 
fourth edition. 

In this latest volume, just off the press, Mr. Clif- 
ford has brought his subject up to date, and made of 
his mass of data and detail an even more valuable book 
of reference than it was in previous editions. He has 
deleted from its pages all matter which was once of 
interest but has since become demoded, and has added 
much that is of current value. 

For example, the New Art movement which 
started in France some years ago and reached a climax 
at the Paris International Exposition 
in 1925, is fully described and 
illustrated. 

“Period Furnishings” is the com- 
plete reference book. It is so 
arranged with cross references and 
indices that the reader can readily 
obtain from it the available and vital 
information concerning any one of 
the periods from the Barbaric down 
to the latest production of the 
modernistic French designer. 

We call particular attention to 
the Chronological Tree of the Design 
Periods which is printed in color in 


tated the matter of dust prevention graduate. We shall continue to this edition. This chart shows the 


also simplifying the care of comfort- 
giving household furnishings. 
Unfortunately, a_ revival of 
drapery use will bring into existence 
all kinds of grotesqueries in drapery forms. The 
fluent pencil of the sweet art graduate (of both sexes) 
may transgress every rule of proportion in fullness 
just as the ultra moderns of recent years have over- 
exercised the rigors of simplicity. Such a condition 
need not unduly alarm us any more than do the color 
combination and weird shapes produced by other self- 
constituted authorities on home decoration, whose 
work carries the inescapable thumb print of the novice. 
Youth is too impatient to hold “originality” in 
check during necessary training periods and although 
the half-baked drapery theories of youth may bring a 


blush to later and more experienced years, those of 
us who are old enough to have seen the rise and fall 
of many fads, may well be tolerant knowing that the 
theory of all drapery success is founded on right 
principles of style, of form, of suitability of fabric 
and of harmonious color combination and that these 
most ultimately prevail. 


have her with us but that needn’t : : 
wonrd os: becuceé ans tak isccele development of the periods in a 


that in the long run right principles 
of style and harmony will prevail. 


fashion which is interesting and in- 
structive, and from it the student can 
easily trace decorative influences 
through the different ages in the various countries. 

The book is profusely illustrated. Every period 
and style is abundantly represented in pictures selected 
to illuminate the text, which is terse and readable, 
dealing with essentials rather than with too many 
bewildering details. 

The new edition is handsomely bound in imitation 
leather and because of the increased size of its contents 
is priced a little higher than. were former editions. 
Published by Clifford & Lawton. $10. postpaid. 





U IS ANNOUNCED that the Bon Marche in Seattle will 
in the near future occupy one of the most palatial 
department stores in the country. 

Their new uptown store will represent an outlay 
of between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. The building 
will contain 535,000 square feet of floor space. The 
first floor will be constructed of marble with fixtures 
of walnut and bronze. 
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GROWING YOUR OWN 


HE late Andrew Carnegie is frequently cited as 

an example of a man who made big men—men, 
who in making themselves successful brought success 
to the man whose foresight gave them the oppor- 
tunities to become industrial giants. Whether the 
shrewdness with which Carnegie has been credited 
was fully earned in this regard or was in part a result 
of fortuitous circumstances is not of great moment. 
The results have been self-evident in the success of 
the men he chose and in the example of his success 
there is an outstanding testimony of the fact that it 
pays to “grow your own” help. 

Carnegie had no monopoly on the principle in- 
volved in the procedure he followed. It seemed to be 
his hobby to pick out here and there an individual 
whether from the control seat of a switch engine, 
from between the handles of a wheelbarrow, or from 
the ash pit in a steel foundry. Men of energy were 
shifted about like pieces in a game of checkers until 
many of them reached the 
“king ‘row” and became 


We live in an age where future needs or future 
calamities occupy a fairly large amount of our present 
thought. Millions of square feet of warehouse space 
are devoted to the storage of reserves, a certain per- 
centage of which may fairly be considered an insur- 
ance against possible want, a marginal factor of safety 
of supply over and above expected demand. 

Every branch of human endeavor believes in the 
probability of a rainy day, and against that time 
insures itself by supplies of men, material and money 
that will be available when the need occurs. The 
theatrical world has its substitute stars, its under- 
studies; the sporting world its spare men, its second 
teams; on our automobiles we carry spare tires; and 
against the possible vicissitudes occasioned by acci- 
dent, fire or theft, we carry insurance not as a preven- 
tion against catastrophe but as a relief from the conse- 
quences of catastrophe if and when such a thing occurs. 

With the theory of preparedness against emer- 

gency so firmly a part of 





units of power in the field 
of his operations. 

In studying the his- 
tory of Carnegie’s prog- 
ress, there is one thing 
that stands out impres- 
sively and this is the fact 
that he picked his men 
long enough in advance to 








our economic life, as the 
reserves and assurances 
we have described would 
indicate, we yet do many 
things that are difficult to 
reconcile with our reputa- 
tion for business shrewd- 
ness and common sense. 
Not long since a heal- 
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“grow them” the way he 
wanted them. As a con- 
sequence, when an execu- 
tive vacancy occurred 
within the domain of his 
operations, he invariably had what the vacancy 
required. 

A similar practice is followed by two of the 
largest organizations operated by the United States 
Government. Every year through the lecture rooms, 
experimental laboratories and engineering departments 
of the government’s two big schools at Annapolis and 
West Point, there passes a procession of embryonic 
executive material, sufficient to guarantee a reserve 
of man-power that will be ample to meet whatever 
demands emergencies may create for trained and disci- 
plined officers to carry on the activities of the Amer- 
ican Army and the American Navy. 

There is a vast difference between the actions of 
a community institution like the American Govern- 
ment and those of an individual like Andrew Carnegie. 
The former operates on its own collective momentum, 
the latter requires an individual dominating spirit. 


There was a man who kept every part of the 

management of his business under his own thumb 

and when he died the business stopped because he 
had not prepared a successor to carry on. 


thy, prosperous and im- 
portant business in a com- 
modity that was, to many, 
a household necessity, lit- 
erally expired because at 
the death of the millionaire 
owner without family or close kindred, there was no 
one competent to carry on the business. He had kept 
every part of the management of the business under 
his own thumb and when he died hundreds of people, 
whose livelihood it represented, were unable to func- 
tion for lack of his having prepared a successor to 
carry on. 

Quite recently in another field, one of the part- 
ners in a two-man concern expressed himself very 
strongly to the effect that even a co-partnership had 
its drawbacks. Said he, “My partner is in Europe, 
business in our line is passing through a critical stage, 
from time to time I am forced to make momentous 
decisions and I have no one interested in the business 
whose opinion I can consult. The moment my partner 
returns I shall take steps to take a third man into our 
business so that not only will there be the benefit of a 
triple opinion but in the absence of any one of the 
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three, there will be a meeting of two minds on every 
problem affecting the major interests of our business.” 

This same spirit of anticipatory protection might 
well actuate the thought of every employer of execu- 
tive heads. For instance, every little while in the 
department store field, the head of some big unit of 
the business ceases to occupy that position. There is 
a great period of scrambling for a substitute and not 
infrequently months of disorganizing uncertainty may 
pass before a new incumbent is definitely installed. 
Where in such a case is the foresight that even in such 
a minor calamity as a spoiled automobile day prompts 
the carrying of a 20 per cent. extra tire investment in 
the form of a spare? 

Of course, the comparison between a spare man 
and a spare tire is not a comparison of equivalents 
because while the spare tire is merely an overhead 
expense until it is used, the spare man actually serves 
his employer in a capacity second only to that to which 
he may ultimately occupy when demand occurs. 

There can be no criticism of a theory of business 
that requires the filling in of a vacancy by someone 
trained in some other business school. For many types 
of business, this may prove to be a source of helpful 
progress. Big men from one successful business are 
recruited by another for the benefit of prestige as well 
as for the advantage of fresh viewpoints, but the point 
we make is that it is not wise to depend always on the 
possibility of filling executive vacancies from sources 
outside of one’s own business. 

There is a factor of safety in “growing your 
own”. It makes for security and continuity of busi- 
ness development, it insures against disorganized 
morale, it stimulates loyal ambition and is an active 
guarantee of the perpetuation of proven policies. There 
are other conditions that accrue from the practice of 
carrying “spares” of man power, whether in an owner- 
ship, partnership, or executive capacity, but in calling 
attention to some of the benefits that undoubtedly 
accrue from such a policy as well as some of the 
dangers that may accompany a condition of perpetual 
unpreparedness, we believe we have indicated a condi- 
tion of commercial insecurity which many business 
heads have failed to recognize. 





HEARN’S CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

a 30th marked the hundredth anniversary of 

the establishment of James A. Hearn & Son. The 
store, known to every New Yorker and to many visitors 
to the city from all over the country, was founded in 
1827 by Aaron Arnold and his nephew, George Arnold 
Hearn, who came to this country from the Isle of 
Wight. These two men opened a linen drapers’ shop 
at 58 Canal Street and the enterprise was known as 
Arnold & Hearn. It occupied the ground floor with a 
space of but little over 1,000 square feet. The sales 


force consisted of the two partners, and the specialties 
in their stock as listed in an old handbill dated May 5, 
1828 consisted of combs, buttons, brushes and fancy 
goods. 

From the beginning the business flourished and 
seven years later, James Arnold Hearn, then twenty- 
four years old, became a partner in the firm. In 1842, 
the partners separated, Arnold remaining in Canal 
Street while the Hearn brothers opened a dry goods 
store at 425 Broadway near Canal Street. 

In 1856, George A. Hearn retired and shortly 
after the business made another move, advancing this 
time to 775 Broadway between 9th and 10th Streets. 
The present store on 14th Street, with an entrance on 
Fifth Avenue recently opened, was built in 1878. 

Today, Donald Hearn Cowl, great-grandnephew 
of the founder, is the president of the organization. 

To celebrate the anniversary, executives, em- 
ployees and guests assembled at a dinner in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. After the dinner, the “Twenty-Five 
Year Club” was formed, starting with 59 members, 
some of them executives, all of whom have been mem- 
bers of the Hearn organization for twenty-five years or 
more. After the dinner and formation of this Club, 
there was dancing and other festivities. 

It is interesting to note that another large New 
York department store, Arnold Constable & Co., also 
developed from the same little shop on Canal Street 
opened by Aaron Arnold and his nephew a hundred 
years ago. 





ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. CELEBRATION 
O* THE morning of September 12th, Arnold Con- 

stable & Co., began the celebration of their hun- 
dredth anniversary. There was an official opening of 
the store in which Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, wife of the 
Governor and Mrs. Joseph B. McKee, wife of the 
Acting Mayor of New York City, were the guests of 
honor. 

During the ceremonies tributes to twenty-eight 
veterans in the store’s service were paid them by 
co-workers. These veterans are men who have spent 
from twenty-five to sixty-five years in the employ of 
the firm, and chief among them are William A. Cramer 
now 76 years old who began with the store as a boy 
of ten; J. J. Egan who joined the store in 1874, E. 
Schehy, who first entered it in 1872 and C. Hurly who 
recently completed forty-seven years of service. 





i IS ANNOUNCED that the Rorabaugh-Brown Dry 

Goods Co., Oklahoma City plans further expansion. 
At a cost of approximately $200,000, the firm will add 
25 feet on its Main Street frontage and two additional 
floors to the five-story building in the rear at 212 
W. First Street. 











QUEEN ANNE DINING ROOM IN A NEW JERSEY HOME 
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GEORGIAN LIVING ROOM WITH PANELED WALLS IN GREEN 
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$¢¢NOMPETITORS?” said a man recently, “I have 

no competitors. _My business is of such a 
character and the excellence of my product is such 
that my business is literally in a class by itself.” 

As an afterthought, he added, “Of course, there 
are plenty of other people in the same line of business 
but they constitute no interference with my trade.” 

Forthwith, the subject of competition was 
definitely dismissed by the speaker with his own 
assurance that he had covered the ground. As a matter 
of fact, however, he had not even touched that phase 
of the business which might be his most serious com- 
petition. 

Business competition. is not simply that rivalry for 
trade which exists between men and organizations in 
the same field but in the larger sense, it means a 
contest between conflicting interests, each seeking to 
obtain the largest possible 
share of the consumer’s pur- 
chasing budget. In_ this 
sense, every business that 
bids for patronage is a 
competitor of any other busi- 
ness in the same community. 
Thus, for instance, if public 
fancy in the acquisition of 
certain things runs beyond 
the limits of economic 
budgeting, every business 
catering to the same public 
is bound to suffer in propor- 
tion to the unjustified ex- 
penditure in another direc- 
tion. 

The only drapery de- 
partment in a single town, though fortunate in having 
no competitors in the sense that they compete for 
drapery trade, may have the most aggressive competi- 
tion by reason of the fact that other lines of business 
may be extraordinarily active, thus swelling sales of 
their own merchandise and so draining the budget that 
other lines of business are made to suffer. 

With this thought in mind, it might be well for 
men in all lines of business to consider this larger 

view of the process of competition. The furniture 
man who is cognizant of what his furniture rivals are 
doing should plan his business efforts not only with a 
view of getting his fair share of the furniture business 
but also to make sure that the consumers of his town 
are not allowed to get their thoughts away from 
necessary purchases of furniture. Not that any dealer 
should actively campaign against his customers pur- 
chasing other commodities that they may fancy, but 


UNCONSIDERED COMPETITORS 





A merchant said, “I have no competitors.” 

He was wrong, for every merchant in every 

line has competitors although he is sometimes 

unaware of the fact, since they are not in the 
same line of business. 


it is up to him and his fellow furniture dealers to keep 
furniture in the public mind. 

We are mindful of the chagrin experienced by 
storekeepers some years ago when they saw delinquent 
debtors sail serenely past them in a brand-new cash- 
bought automobile ; a purchase which they knew would 
indefinitely postpone their receipt of long overdue 
payments on account. Not alone does an unpaid, over- 
due account operate to discourage the merchant from 
extending further credit but it also has a disastrous 
effect upon the patronage of the delinquent customer. 
The owing of a bill toward the liquidation of which 
no payments can be made, often results in the absolute 
loss of that customer because unable to discharge the 
bill and afraid to face the merchant’s request for pay- 
ment, the customer seeks out some other source of 
supply and not infrequently pays cash for purchases, 
ignoring the unpaid debt at 
the other store 

Some of them were in- 
deed tempted to take drastic 
action to bring their delin- 
quent debtors to time. These 
men were made very defi- 
nitely aware of the fact that 
all of their competition did 
not emanate from their own 
field—the automobile dealer 
had become a serious com- 
petitor of their business. The 
purchase of an automobile is 
now absorbed in the family 
income almost as a necessity 
but the condition remains 
that every purchase from 
income reduces the purchasing power of the income’s 
remainder. Therefore, the business man must learn 
to recognize the fact that his competitors are not 
alone those in the same line of business but also those 
of every other store that competes for the purchasing 
dollar. 

There is still another phase of competition to 
which the merchant might well direct the attention of 
his salesmen, and that is the competition of a store 
with itself. Sometimes a customer has a limited 
budget to spend for a certain purpose ; possibly for the 
furnishing of a room, and out of this budget must 
come all of the necessities for that particular space. 
Encouraged by a salesman, a customer may be per- 
suaded to be extravagant on some particular item 
comprehended in the purchase, possibly a rug or some 
furniture that is much more expensive than the 
budgetary limits would justify. Loath to admit. that 
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these first purchases of expensive units will require 
economy in other directions for the same room, the 
customer may determine that if her plans require a 
modification of prices, she will complete her purchases 
elsewhere where the comparisons between qualities 
will not so obviously embarrass her. 

We recall, in this instance, a condition that 
existed in a department store of our acquaintance. 
The upholstery department and rug department of this 
store, occupied adjoining spaces on the same floor. 
Invariably when the furnishings of a room were in 
question, the floor coverings were considered the 
governing element of the treatment and as a conse- 
quence, the rug department was visited first. Aggres- 
sive salesmanship in the rug department very often 
ran the suggested purchase to such high figures that 
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The Art of 
Designing Draperies 


Results that combine harmony of ¢olour, grace of line and 
finesse of workmanship demand the pest talents of expert 
| decorators and the facilities of special workrooms. 


Draperies, casement curtains, bedspreads, scarfs and évery type 
of fabric creation is skill fully designed by Altman’s Department 
of Interior Decoration, where exclusive Altman fabrics are 
beautifully made up to special order in the Altman workrooms. 


Careful consideration is given to architectural detail and colour 
combinations; sketches and estimates will be prepared for 
each individual requirement. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DECORATION—SEVENTH FLOOR 
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the drapery department either lost out entirely on the 
other contemplated purchases or became a victim of 
forced economy. 

To bring the discussion still closer to an actual 
sale, there is a final type of competition which a sales- 
man unwittingly promotes. This last competition is 
created by showing a customer too many things. The 
wise salesman will attempt to discover just what his 
customer has in mind and without in the least being 
unwilling to make an ample display of suitable things, 
will endeavor to confine the selection to a limited 
number of alternative schemes. When he discovers 
that the showing he has displayed has created confu- 
sion in the mind of his customer he adroitly eliminates 
as quickly as possible a part of the display, realizing 
that in creating a condition where several articles 
compete with each other for the customer’s decision, 
he is running the chance of building up a frame of 
mind that may cause her to postpone her ultimate 
choice. 

There are other phases of the subject of competi- 
tion which we have not touched upon but we have 
briefly suggested these few considerations in order 
that the question of sales competition may occupy a 
broader thought than that which relates merely to the 
activities of business rivals. 





NEW DRAPERY SHOP OPENS IN FLINT, 
MICH. 

| were GAUSPOHL, who was for many years 
upholstery buyer of the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cin- 

cinnati, has established himself in business in Flint, 

Michigan, operating under the title of the curtain 

Shop at 218 E. First Street, where he opened for 

business on August 25th. 

Mr. Gauspohl’s first newspaper announcement 
carried this statement. ‘This shop has been planned 
and established to meet a definite need, in Flint, for a 
place where people who wish to beautify their homes 
economically can find—tasteful, reliable, up-to-date 
curtains, draperies, damasks, cretonnes, curtain 
materials, wrought iron lamps, ferneries, art metal 
gift things, gorgeous pillows, etc. 

Mr. Gauspohl reports that the opening was a huge 


success and the first day’s business extremely satis- 
factory. 





THE DOBSON FIRM 
bes newspaper statements, which have definitely re- 
tired the firm of J. & J. Dobson, and have stressed 
the fact that after seventy-two years, the business is 
to be closed up, are premature. Employees of the 
company state that while they are “cleaning house” 
no definite plans have been made for the future. 





An advertisement showing the trend toward more 
elaborate draperies. 
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THE GRAND PIANO IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


N THE past dealers and consumers have considered 
pianos from the point of view of their excellence in 
tone quality and all that has to do with making them 
satisfactory mechanical instruments, rather than con- 


sidering them as decorative 
articles of home furnishing. 

There was a time when 
a piano took its place in the 
home purely on its mechani- 
cal value, but that day is 
past, and purchasers of 
pianos, either users or 
decorators, are insistent 
that the outward appear- 
ance of the instruments 
they are considering be 
both beautiful and so de- 
signed as to harmonize cor- 
rectly with the style of the 
other furnishings in the 
room they are to occupy. 

The victrola and the 
radio have brought music 
into the home from outside, 
but their existence has not 
lessened the desire of every 
music lover even though 
himself an indifferent per- 
former, to have in his living 
room or music room, a 
piano for the entertainment 
of himself and his friends. 

And today, piano manu- 
facturers realizing the more 
educated taste in interior 
decoration of their patrons 
are offering instruments 
which besides being 
mechanically perfect are 
also in outward appearance 
works of art. 

In order to set off the 
gracefulness of a piano’s 
lines, decorators treat the 
piano with relation to its 
background and to its light- 
ing, exactly as they do any 
other large piece of furni- 
ture, taking care of course 


that it is so placed that the keyboard be always well 
lighted by day and by night. 
room that its bulk is not obtrusive, so that it does not, 
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They so place it in a 


By Joseru J. Hesse 





In the Italian style. 





In the Castilian style. 


by its size detract attention from the other pieces of 
furniture, and if it is a grand piano, standing only 
some three feet, three inches high, it is utilized as a 
display place for a handsome scarf, a beautiful lamp, 


a nest of books in colorful 
binding or a receptacle for 
flowers. 

A Grand piano well 
handled by a decorator who 
knows his business can 
become a pleasingly domi- 
nant factor in his decora- 
tive scheme. 

As we have said above 
and as our illustrations 
demonstrate, manufacturers 
are producing pianos in all 
of the period styles, instru- 
ments that can be bought 
at reasonable cost, there- 
fore making their use much 
more general than was the 
case formerly when a piano 
in a period style was a 
special model made to the 
customer’s order. 

At the exhibit of one 
manufacturer at the Con- 
vention of the National 
Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, fifteen grand pianos 
of different art and period 
models were shown. 

There were several 


. models adapted from the 


styles of the period of 
Louis XIV and Louis XVI. 
There were three Spanish 
models which derived their 
principal structural motifs 
from the Spanish Renais- 
sance, showing a beautiful 
blending of Moorish, 
French, Dutch and Italian 
styles as developed in Spain 
during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

One of these models 
was especially interesting 


by reason of a small amount of polychroming which 
lent color and relief to the walnut or ey of 
which the case was made. 
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There were also Italian models, and England’s 
golden age of furniture design was represented by 
designs embodying the principles of Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton. There were also models adapted from an 
earlier period in the style of William and Mary. Two 
models which attracted attention were along the lines 
of the furniture of our own Colonial days. 

This exhibit placed the piano manufacturers’ 
product definitely in the class of decorative furniture, 
and opened the way to decorators to new business by 
giving them the opportunity to offer to their clients 
pianos of super-tonal excellence in all of the period 
styles adaptable to all decorative schemes at prices 
which were not prohibitive. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF JOINT TRADE RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 
LINCOLN FILENE, general manager and treasurer 

* of Filene’s, Boston, recently spoke interestingly 
on the functions of +a joint trade relations committee 
working for the elimination of unfair actions in deal- 
ings between individual producers and distributors. 

Mr. Filene is ‘quoted as saying: ‘Suspicion 
between producers’ and distributors arises because 
there exist what are known as trade abuses—that is, 
attempts by either a producer or a distributor to take 
an unfair advantage of the other. 

“In every trade one will always find a minority 
of business men whose business practices are regarded 
by the concerns with which they deal as uneconomic 
and unfair, although they may not be dishonest in the 
strictest sense of the word:” 

Mr. Filene summarized the work of the Com- 
mittee on Trade Relations of which he was chairman, 
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Grand Piano in the Spanish period. See text on 
preceding page. 





Grand piano in the Hepplewhite style. See text on 
preceding page. 


appointed by the First National Distribution Con- 
ference convened by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and gave a list of unfair practices com- 
piled by that committee, outlining recommendations 
which were made for the formation of joint trade 
relations committees. 

“The object of a joint trade relations committee 
is to work for the elimination of unfair actions in 
dealings between individual producers and distributors 
within the trade. To accomplish this purpose the 
following activities have been proposed by the National 
Trade Relations Committee for joint trade relations 
committees : 

“The listing of types of alleged unfair activities 
commonly complained of by producers and distributors. 

“When such lists have been made a natural next 
step is the development of ‘codes of ethics,’ or so-called 
standards of practice. These standards of practice 
will attempt to set forth what, in the opinion of all 
sides of the trade, is the fair procedure that should be 
followed in various types of trade transactions. 

“The establishment of a ‘clearing house’ to which 
will be- reported cases of alleged violation of the 
accepted standard practices of the trade. 

“Complaints of unfair actions by individual pro- 
ducers or distributors will be referred to this clearing 
house. After a number of complaints from different 
sources against an individual concern have been 
accumulated, it may be safely inferred that it is the 
deliberate intention of the concern to violate the 
accepted ethical procedure of the trade. In this case 
the clearing house, through its manage-, will get in 
touch with the concern and seek to persuade it to 
desist from its unfair acts.” 
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WALL PAPER IN THE 


HE Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association during 

the coming year will make a drive to sell wall paper 
to the masses as well as to the classes. The manufac- 
turers feel that the industry at the present time: has 
developed in the matter of production to the point 
where it can supply quantity without sacrifice of good 
design and good coloring. They are, therefore, willing 
to make a drive on the public for the sale of their 
moderate and low priced papers with the knowledge 
that these papers are in point of excellence, comparable 
to the high priced papers which have been sold to the 
classes, and feel their sale will in no particular lessen 
the popularity of wall paper among the classes and 
among the decorators who in the 
final analysis are responsible for the 
fact that wall paper is now con- 
sidered the correct wall covering. 

This campaign by the manufac- 
turers should open up possibilities 
for buyers in drapery and upholstery 
departments who have never carried 
wall paper. They will find that as 
the campaign progresses there will 
be a steadily increasing demand by 
the consumer for wall paper and that 
their customers will in purchasing 
drapery and upholstery fabrics con- 
sider their selections in relation to the pattern and 
coloring of the wall paper they propose to use. 

Wall papers and draperies are closely allied. 
There must be between them more intimate harmony 
than exists between any other two decorative acces- 
sories in the room. If their color schemes clash in 
the slightest degree the entire room is thrown out of 
key. lf their patterns do not bear the correct relation- 
ship the walls will be unpleasantly broken by the 
windows and their trimmings. 

This being the case, why should they not be sold 
in the same departments? 

The principle objection of drapery buyers to the 
idea of carrying either wall paper sample books or a 


The enlarged advertising cam- 
paign by the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers 
greatly stimulate the public’s 
demand for the finest of all 
wall coverings. 
drapery and upholstery de- 
partments should give this 
fact consideration before turn- 
ing down the idea of adding 
wall papers to their stock. 


Assn should 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


small stock of good papers is that they cannot add to 
their department expense the cost.of keeping a staff 
of paper hangers to apply the papers they sell. But 


‘ is this an-insurmountable objection? Is it necessary 


that the store should have a paper hanging department 
any more than it is necessary that every store should 
have a drapery workroom? There are a great many 
stores who sell wall paper and do not apply it who 
are,making a nice profit out of the business, just as 
there are as many stores selling drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics who do not maintain either a drapery or 
upholstery workroom. 

If it were a general thing for upholstery and 
drapery departments to also sell wall 
paper, paper hangers would soon 
alter the attitude which some of 
them now have, namely, unwilling- 
ness to hang papers not purchased in 
their own establishment. They would 
quickly see that it could be made a 
profitable business because they could 
charge more for their labor when the 
paper was purchased outside of their 
own shops, than they can when they 
themselves sell it since the consumer 
in buying paper from a paper hanger 
feels that the purchase price of the 
paper includes at least a proportion of the labor 
charges for applying it to the walls. 

At the present time outside of the larger cities, 
wall paper is handled for the most part, by the ‘local 
paint and varnish man. We believe that after the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association has got its 
advertising campaign under way, that many of these 
paint men will devote their attention solely to selling 
wall paper and that besides many new shops will open 
up in which wall paper is the leading article of mer- 
chandise. And unless department stores want to lose 
out on a profitable business they will do well to 
consider now at the beginning of things, the possibility 
of handling the most popular of all wall coverings. 
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DIGNIFIED LIVING ROOM TREATMENT UTILIZING BOOKS ON EITHER SIDE 
OF MANTEL TO BREAK MONOTONOUS WALL SPACES 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Late XVIII Century Venetian balcony of carved and pairited wood. 


EXAMPLES OF VENETIAN POLYCHROMY 
AT MUSEUM 

Q* THIS page we illustrate two interesting samples 

of Venetian polychromy of the late Eighteenth 

Century recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 

The first is a balcony, brilliant in coloring. The 
rails and posts are blue and gold, while on the carving 
various shades of blue, green, red, yellow, orange and 
blue produce a striking effect. 

The ornament is composed of acanthus rinceaux, 
carved @ jour, through which twines a garland of 
naturalistic roses. The faces of the posts are panelled 
and decorated also with roses hanging by ribbons from 
gilded paterae. 

The painted settee when acquired by the Museum 
was covered with white paint and gilt. This covering 
when removed exposed a surface in which blue, green, 
yellow, cream, are placed in harmonious combinations. 


The design as described by Preston Remington in 
The Metropolitan Bulletin, is reminiscent of English 
design in general proportions and the relation of voids 
to ornament. It is characteristically Venetian in its 
expression of the classic movement and in contrast to 
the bloodless, superficiality of-the Adam style and the 
finished correctness of the French Louis Sixteenth, it 
is both natural and imaginative. 

The designer, by utilizing a profusion of soft 
colors, achieved the gayness which was characteristic 
of Venice at this period. 





NEW STORE FOR WILKES BARRE 
om department store on South Main Street. and 
West Northampton Street, Wilkes Barre,. Pa., 


has been planned by the Wilkes Barre Dry Goods Co., 
proprietors of Lazarus Brothers’ store in that city. 


Venetian painted settee, late XVIII Century. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ass twenty-fourth Pacific Coast Furniture Market 
of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, held 
early in August, attracted a larger attendance than 
any previous event of the kind and sales likewise were 
heavier than ever before. While the Furniture 
Exchange was open only to dealers, the public was 
given an opportunity to inspect the newest ideas in 
home furnishings through the co-operation of a group 
of retail dealers making special displays during the 
week. This group included the S. & G. Gump Co., 
W. & J. Sloane, Eastern Outfitting Co., L. Kreiss & 
Sons, M. Friedman & Co., Sterling Furniture Co., 
Hale Bros., Inc., Reinert & Riley, Redlick-Newman 
Co., Lachman Bros., The Emporium, J. H. Wiley 
and Gaines-Walrath, Inc. Daily luncheon gatherings 
were held at the Palace Hotel, with talks by leaders in 
many fields. 

Late in August the ninth annual Market Week 
of the Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Association of 
San Francisco was held and this brought about eight 
thousand buyers from twelve Western States. Sales 
during the week averaged more than a million dollars 
a day. 





Handsome offices and sample rooms have been 
opened in the Heger Building, 442 Post Street, San 
Francisco, by F. Schumacher & Co., where an entire 
floor has been taken over. The quarters have been 
arranged in a splendid manner and much of the line 
is shown on racks from which selections can be quickly 
made. There is a separate department for tapestries 
and a customers’ room in the rear where some of the 
more exclusive samples are.carried. Features of the 
new quarters are the interesting decorative treatment 
and the splendid facilities for natural light. Charles 
H. Johnstone is in charge of the entire Pacific Coast 
territory for F. Schumacher & Co. and the San Fran- 
cisco office is in direct charge of John C. Nason, who 
will also cover the Pacific Northwest. 

Charles Anderson, for years with the J. B. Hotlz- 
claw Co., Los Angeles, is now with Frederick M. Gil- 
berd, San Francisco interior decorator. 

Charles Prins, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
who recently became the selling representative of the 
Consolidated Trimming Company, has left on his 
initial trip through the Pacific Northwest, following 
a trip south. 

Miss L. Doll, for several years with the San 
Francisco office of Stroheim & Romann, has left for 
Europe to spend a year or more in study. 

McGregor & Co., for the past five years engaged 
in the wholesale rug business, have opened a retail 
shop at 278 Post Street, San Francisco, and are 
specializing in Persian rugs. 

George S. Koshaba has filed a statement to indi- 


cate that he is engaged in business at 133 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, as the Persian-China Rug 
Importing Co. 

Richard Kahn has notified the trade that he is 
engaged in business at 560 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, as the American Curtain Mills. 

Early in August the drapery department of Mar- 
gett’s, 989 Market Street, San Francisco, was opened 
under the management of George McGrouther, for 
twenty-four years with the White House, and R. J. 
Walsh, for twenty-one years with O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Co. Heretofore Margett’s has devoted its attention 
exclusively to floor coverings. 

The Acme Upholstering Company, manufacturers 
of upholstered furniture, has moved into new quarters 
at 1608 East Fifteenth Street, Los Angeles. The con- 
cern is headed by I. C. Crannon. 

The firm of Tilly Polak, Inc., has been incor- 
porated at Carmel, Cal. with a capital stock of $20,000 
by Anne Nash and Amelia L. Gates to handle fine 
rugs and tapestries. 

The Wholesale Furniture Exchange, Inc. has 
arranged to erect a furniture exchange building at 
Twelfth and Santee Streets, Los Angeles, at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000. 

O’Hara, Livermore & Arthur Baken, with studios 
at San Francisco and Pasadena, have opened a third 
establishment in Los Angeles, having secured quarters 
on Wiltshire Boulevard. | 

John F. Luccareni, Los Angeles interior decorator, 
has been holding a special sale preparatory to moving 
to splendid new quarters. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have announced the 
taking of a long-term lease on a six-story building in 
Hollywood, where a complete stock of fine decorative 
furnishings will be carried. The firm has also arranged 
to open a branch at San Diego. 

Gaines-Walrath, Inc., San Francisco and Oakland, 
have secured most of the contracts for the fur- 
nishing of the new Scottish Rite Temple in Oakland. 

John Waller, for years buyer of floor coverings 
for Frederick & Nelson, Inc., Seattle, has been made 
merchandise manager for all the house furnishings 
departments. His former assistant, Alex. Gobler, has 
been placed in charge of the carpet section and the 
drapery department has been placed under the man- 
agement of E. M. Heflin, formerly buyer for the 
Crescent Dry Goods Company, Spokane. 

Reuel G. Phillips, son of George A. Phillips, 
president of the Palace Department Store, Spokane, 
has purchased the interests of C. E. Frederick, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the concern and has been made mer- 
chandise manager. Mr. Frederick has disposed of 
his business interests at Spokane to take an active part 
in the management of a store at Seattle. Plans are 

(Continued on page 139 
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AN INTERESTING GROUPING WITH A HANDSOME WALL PANEL TO GIVE 


LIFE TO THE BACKGROUND 
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PRUDENT MALLARD—FURNITURE MAKER 


By AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 


N THE dark days of the “black walnut period” of 

American cabinet making and in the years imme- 
diately preceding it, the names of few cabinet makers 
have come down to us. Apart from any question of 
taste, however, this was partly the result of methods 
of manufacture, for with the increased use of machin- 
ery many horrors were perpetrated in the furniture 
world, so that even after the smoke of the black walnut 
type had blown away wholesale manufacturing methods 
coupled with the increase of wealth and consequently 
of demand, all combined to prevent competition between 
the really artistic individual cabinet maker and the 











Prie-dieu and bed by Mallard. 


enormous output of the factories. Just before the lack 
of artistic appreciation and the increase of output com- 
bined, however, to eliminate the Duncan Phyfes, the 
Saverys and the Seignourets of the United States, we 
find a cabinet maker whose work is worthy of recog- 
nition which, taking the country as a whole, it has 
never attained—Prudent Mallard of New Orleans. 
Mallard, a Frenchman by birth, was born in Sevres 
in 1796, of a French mother and a Scotch father. In 
his youth he made his way to New Orleans, where he 





A “Victoria Bed” by Mallard. 














opened a shop at the corner of Royal and Bienville 
Streets about 1820. Of the three great New Orleans 
cabinet makers he was, roughly speaking, the second 
in point of time, since the first of the trio, Seignouret, 
was recognized as the leader of his profession at the 
time that Mallard opened his first modest shop, and 
Seibrecht’s rise was yet to come. All three of these 
makers, whose periods overlap, as in the case of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, have, for us, the 
supreme interest that they represent the making of 
American furniture under French influence rather 
than under English, which type is, of course, confined 
to Louisiana. Mallard has the further interest of 
representing a transition period, and it is doubtless due 
to the influence of French taste upon his work that it 
remains worthwhile, which the vast majority of furni- 
ture manufactured at the time of his greatest activity 
without this restraining influence did not. It is further 
said that Mallard’s work had an especially large sale 
among the Creoles, while Orlineans of American 
extraction preferred the somewhat later work of Sei- 
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brecht—a fact which, if so, is not flattering to the 
taste of those of American heritage. 

It is not surprising that so many excellent work- 
men were able to exist almost simultaneously in New 
Orleans at this period, small though the city was by 
present standards, for in the early. part of the nine- 
teenth century. it was enjoying an unprecedented era 
of prosperity. As a rare old guide book of the time 
puts it—“its imports are exceeded only by New York 
and Boston; while its exports nearly triple any port 
in the United States except New York, which they 
exceed by one-third, the city being third only in popu- 
lation and second in a commercial point of view”— 
which,. even allowing for a wide margin of local 
patriotism, amply accounts for the more than a hun- 
dred cabinet makers listed in the first New Orleans 
directory which is now extant, that of 1838. 

The extent of Mallard’s activities is indicated by 
an advertisement in a local paper of 1852, when he 
was in the height of his prosperity. ‘“Brocatelle and 
Damask for curtains, embroideries, lace and muslin 
curtains: Furniture chintz, curtain loops cord and 


The two chairs in the illustration below were the work of Prudent Mallard. See text above and on preceding page. 


tassels: cornices, curtain pins, etc., Window Blinds and 

3uff Hollands, Sévres China and Porcelain Dinner 
and tea sets from 5 to 200 Pieces, plain white china, 
etc., Glassware by single pieces or dozen, Mattings 
just received, a very superior quality of white, red 
checked and‘fancy matting. On hand a few pieces 
of carpeting which will be sold at cost, to close. Car- 
peting and matting made and put down at the shortest 
notice. Furniture of all kinds cleaned, and varnished, 
the latter on storage.”’ Evidently Mallard was a deco- 
rator much like those of the present day, and under- 
took to supply decorative accessories of every kind, 
although he manufactured furniture as well. Bedroom 
furniture was his specialty, some of his sets bringing 
as much as $3,500, and rare was the Creole bride of 
good standing who did not boast some, at least, of 
Mallard’s work among her wedding gifts. 

It is a curious fact that Mallard’s furniture arouses 
the enthusiasm of the modern cabinet maker more than 
does that of either of his great contemporaries. In 
point of workmanship it is generally agreed to be 

(Continued on page 131) 
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The public knows that a great deal of the merchan- 
dise offered at sales is sale merchandise made up for 


that specific purpose. 


CATCH PHRASES 


ATCH phrases relating to price in advertising can 

be viewed from three angles. There is the legal 

angle, the angle which is governed by the laws of 

ethics and that which comes within the bounds of good 
business judgment. 

The first is discussed in a comprehensive manner 
in answer to an inquiry by Elton J. Buckley, Coun- 
sellor at Law, whose opinions on business law are 
considered sound and many of whose articles have 
appeared in THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR. Following Mr. Buckley’s comments are our 


own. Rochester, N. Y. 

“The writer has had a discussion with our adver- 
tising manager over the legal status of certain forms 
of advertising, and by agreement we both refer the 
matter to you for an opinion. 

“We do a great deal of advertising and have 
fallen into the habit, as most advertisers, of—when we 
advertise a reduction—saying, in comparison, “value” 
so much. Our advertising manager is a great believer 
in this method—thinks it gets business every time, but 
of late I have been inclined to question the ethics of it. 
I read an article of yours on the subject several 
months ago. 

“The first question you will wish to ask is how we 
fix the ‘value’ which we use in comparison. There is 
no fixed rule for that—we simply use an arbitrary 
figure for that which we think is a fair value to put on 
an article of that kind. Naturally we make it as much 
as we can in order to make the. reduction seem larger, 
but we never inflate it to the point of dishonesty. We 
sell a great deal of merchandise which we buy especially 
for sales, therefore we cannot so well say ‘regular 
price,’ for it is not regular stock with us. The only 
thing we can say is ‘value’ so much. 

“My own view is that it is a very delicate thing 
and possibly an illegal thing to represent that an article 
is of so much ‘value.’ How can we prove it? Does 
not some one have the same right to say it is not of 
that value as we have to say it is of that value? 

“Our advertising manager is a man of large 
experience, and he asserts it is all right and legal. 
Everybody does it. I, however, have read of prosecu- 
tions for fraudulent advertising recently and do not 
wish to get into such a situation. Such a thing might 
kill our business. Any light you can throw on the 
subject for our guidance the better. 
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IN ADVERTISING 


“What is fraudulent advertising and what isn’t is 
a much mooted question and always will be. As I 
explained in a recent article, many States have laws 
penalizing dishonest advertising, but they are very 
little enforced, for the very reason advanced by this 
correspondent—the terms ‘regular price,’ ‘value,’ etc., 
are so elastic and so governed by individual opinion 
that it is hard to draw the line. 

“T witnessed a prosecution once for alleged 
fraudulent advertising, The defendant had advertised 
something for $1.98 which he represented had a 
‘regular value’ of $3.50. Some of his competitors 
influenced the Better Business Bureau of the local 
Chamber of Commerce to bring prosecution, and the 
hearing was funny. The prosecutors said the articles 
advertised were not worth $3.50 from any standpoint, 
but they admitted that a retail selling price was neither 
fixed nor standard, and that it was conceivable that a 
high-priced retailer, with heavy expenses, might put 
that much of a selling price on it. That admission 
killed the case. The defendant didn’t even have to 
take the stand. So the thing collapsed and it will 
always collapse where the standard of truth is so vague. 

“In a matter like this the only case which you can 
count on is that in which, for instance, a retailer 
advertised a thing at $1.00, with the representation 
that ‘until this sale these were selling at $2.25.’ If 
you could prove that they never sold above $1.25, you 
could convict him, because there you have a distinct 
representation of a definite fact. 

“This brings me to the statement, for this corre- 
spondent’s comfort, that no matter whether what he is 
doing is sustainable or not, it is practically certain that 
nobody will ever question it, or that if they did, that 
they would be able to get anywhere. 

“But suppose somebody did question it? My 
judgment is that if this correspondent could show that 
judged by the regular way in which he priced mer- 
chandise which he sold, the price quoted as regular 
value was not seriously exaggerated, he would get by.’ 

The above outlines the legal aspect pretty con- 


clusively. We shall not dwell upon the ethical aspect 
because that is a matter which every retailer must take 
up with his own conscience, but as far as good business 
judgment is concerned we have to say that in our 
estimation, catch phrases in advertising of the type 
with which we are dealing here, are greatly over- 
worked and have lost a good deal of their potency. 
(Continued on page 139) 

















A BOUDOIR BY A MODERN DECORATOR DEMONSTRATING THE USE OF 
CAREFULLY PLANNED AND WELL EXECUTED DRAPERIES 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








HAVE 


1. What is flannel? 

Plain or twilled woven fabric of cotton, wool or 
mixed fibers, the surface of which has been finished by 
teaseling to give it a napped appearance. 

2. On the surface of an oil finished mahogany 
table there is a ring caused by a wet pitcher. How can 
the ring be removed and the finish restored? 

Oil finished furniture, or to use a more proper 
term, French polished furniture, has only the surface 
interstices of the wood grain filled by successive coat- 
ings of polish. As a consequence, when a heated object 
is rested upon the surface of the wood the heat dries 
the surface polish or drives it into the grain, leaving a 
visible change shaped like the object that rested upon it. 

The surface appearance can be restored by addi- 
tional polishing applied to the damaged part. Water 
alone is not apt to cause a ring on French polished 
furniture unless it is in a heated condition. But in any 
event, however the ring may be caused, the surface 
should be restored by the same method by which it 
was originally polished. 

3. Do the terms “Colonial” and “early American” 
designate the same periods? 

In a true sense these terms may designate the same 
- period but in trade language they do not mean the same 
things. Colonial furniture, while furniture of the 
Colonial period of America, means a type of furniture 
somewhat classic in character and made after the style 
of classic English or French models. 

Early American, on the contrary, while belonging 
to the Colonial period of American history, need have 
no particular style type so long as it represents a 
product of early American craftsmen. 

4. Can waterproof paint be applied directly to a 
plaster wall in a bathroom which from time to time has 
been filled with steam? 

Yes, but it should not be applied direct to the bare 
plaster wall. After the wall has been thoroughly 
washed, to remove all surface stain and any acid or 
other chemical air deposits, it should be given a coat 
of thin paint sizing or varnish size, which should pene- 
trate the surface of the plaster and stop all porosity. 
The waterproof paint then applied will be unaffected 
by surface moisture. 

5. On a new rug with a blue ground, a sticky, 


YOU EVER WONDERED? 


sugary substance was spilled. Can the spotted part of 
the rug be cleaned at home? 

The success or failure of any effort to remove such 
a spot will depend on two things. First, the component 
parts of the substance which has been spilled; second, 
on the material used for its removal. 

If the sticky substance is soluble in water repeated 
washing applications with a minimum of rubbing might 
be all that is necessary. If, however, the substance 
requires a chemical solvent the removal of the spot may 
be beyond the province of home facilities. No par- 
ticular harm, however, should result in an attempt to 
remove the spot by steam or water, and if this is unsuc- 
cessful it will not have made the cleaner’s job more 
difficult. 

6. Is it ever possible to have a dark colored fabric 
re-dyed so that the resulting color is lighter in tone than 
it was originally? 

Not without subjecting the fabric to a process that 
would remove in whole or in part the original dye 
color. In the manufacture of certain cloths a discharge 
substance can be printed over the dark colored surface, 
this substance being mixed with the colored dyes that 
are intended to compose a pattern which is considerably 
lighter than the colored background upon which it is 
superposed. This is done in one operation, the dis- 
charge material being mixed with printing colors. 
When exposed to steam after printing the discharge 
decomposes the original dye, leaving the fabric uncol- 
ored, while the printed colors applied at the same time 
as the discharge take effect and leave the fabric with a 
pattern sharp and clear upon an uncolored background. 

7. Are horse hair fabrics still used? If so, for 
what purposes? 

Horse hair fabrics in the upholstery trade, mean- 
ing specifically furniture coverings, are used in the 
decorative trade today for furniture seats. There is, 
however, this difference between the hair cloth of today 
and that of 40 or 50 years ago, instead of being a plain 
fabric, it is woven in a number of fancy jacquard 
designs and in combinations of color, suitable for furni- 
ture seating. Its durability and cleanly qualities have 
made it an extensive favorite for furniture when sub- 
jected to constant wear. 

8. What is meant by a “self-lined” fabric? 

The term “self-lined’”’ outside of the clothing trade 
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is not a good term. What is really meant is a single 
fabric having two separate and distinct faces and is 
known in our trade as a duplex weave. The term 
“‘self-lined” is a clothing term, meaning the same thing 
as a duplex weave, but is more expressive when applied 
to a garment fabric. 

9. Is it true that modern mirrors are affected by 
exposure to sunlight? 

Theoretically, yes. Sunlight will in time cause 
oxidization of the solution of silver with which mirror 
backs are now coated. When mirror backs were cov- 
ered with an amalgam of tin foil and mercury the 
effect of sunlight was more noticeable. 

10. It is said that the wrapping of wool fabrics 
in newspapers will protect them from moths. Is this 
true? 

Provided there are no moth eggs or larvae in the 
woolens before they are wrapped, newspaper or any 
other paper if properly sealed will protect woolens, 
furs, or other animal fibres from the ravages of moths. 
A cotton bag if properly closed will answer the same 
purpose because the female moth cannot penetrate the 
cotton or paper in order to deposit the eggs upon a 
woolen feeding ground, and in consequence the larvae 
when hatched dies of starvation. 





AN INTERESTING TALK BY 
JAMES MORTON 
LT ADDRESSING a group of young Lancashire weavers, 
James Morton, president of Alexander Morton & 
Co., Inc., summed up the situation of the decorative 
fabric trade in the following statement: 

“It is a big problem how best to stimulate interest 
and develop taste for the finer side of decorative tex- 
tiles, how best to develop these faculties so that they 
will translate themselves into the work of every day 
life. We have had many movements in the form of 
Art Classes and Museums, but want of a driving neces- 
sity has perhaps made these less real and vital. than 
they would otherwise be. But there is no mother like 
necessity, and I have great hopes that when it once 
gets into the minds of the weavers of this country that 
a new departure is vital to our existence we shall rise 
to the occasion. I should like to impress this upon you 
young weavers with all the force I have. In our coun- 
try we have in the future to depend more and more on 
individual high quality work. Others can do the simple 
and more mechanical work; let us seek out the things 
to do that are difficult. That is where there is lots of 
room, and where you can least be followed. When all 
the world is running away with your mechanical 
monotonous work, get on to something better, some- 
thing that is of greater interest in the making and that 
can command its own market. We must weave thought 
and interest into our fabrics. It is for this that the 
world will look to us more and more, and this we must 
be prepared to give. If the people of our country are 


educated to want and to enjoy a higher standard of 
living it must be made evident in our products if the 
world is to pay the price that our higher wages and 
higher costs entail. And let us never fear but that 
there will be a market for the best that we can think 
or do.” 

Mr. Morton’s entire address has been reprinted 
with artistic typographical embellishments and hand- 
somely bound and .boxed for presentation to friends 
of Alexander Morton & Co., Inc. 





FIRST AMERICAN ART ASS’N. SALES IN 
OCTOBER 

x bce American Art Association will open up its 

1927-1928 season with the sale of a large collection 

of old and modern furniture and furnishings, including 

textiles. It is scheduled for the second Saturday in 

October. The opening will be followed by sales of 

important collections of great interest to decorators 

and dealers. Foreign collections were acquired by 

Otto Bernet and Hiram H. Parke, vice-presidents, 
during their sojourn in Europe. 





THE “WHY” OF SOME SPECIAL SALES 
Uv WOULD appear that special sales in most stores are 

held “just because,” and not as a result of any 
definite recording of facts and figures indicating 
whether these events are beneficial or detrimental. At 
least this is the conclusion to be drawn from a survey 
recently completed by the University of Nebraska 
among the leading stores of Lincoln and Omaha. 

The investigators were able to unearth virtually 
nothing in the shape of definitely measured results of 
sales other than.total volume on sale days and “approxi- 
mate’’ maintained mark-ups on those days. 

Merchants appear to be guided more by the atti- 
tude of leading stores, and their competition in general, 
in their opinions as to the desirability of special sales, 
rather than by any accurate knowledge as to their 
own experience. 





ro A. W. Bay tis Co. have just completed arrange- 

ments whereby James McKendrick, representative 
of a number of foreign manufacturers, becomes asso- 
ciated with them, retaining his connection with his 
foreign lines and operating as The James McKendrick 
department of A. W. Baylis Co. Mr. McKendrick has 
already developed a very important trade for the for- 
eign mills he represents and in the expansion of the 
department under the new connection just announced, 
the interests of customers already established will be 
fully taken care of. 





ipa Curtain Manufacturers Association, Boston, at 
a meeting held early this month, decided to hold 
the next Boston Curtain Week beginning January 9th. 
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COMMON SENSE 


IN FURNISHING 


VIII—Tue Nursery. 


AST but not least of the rooms of a home are 

those devoted to the needs and comforts of the 
younger children. Here, more than anywhere else, it is 
necessary to consider the convenience of the occupants. 
Movable furniture constructed on a juvenile scale, 
windows with sills low enough to afford childish eyes 
a view out-of-doors are but the beginning of a con- 
sideration that should ramify into every opportunity 
that has to do with the welfare of those of nursery age. 

When a great ocean liner can devote space to chil- 
dren’s dining room, children’s play room and children’s 
gymnasium—three separate rooms so furnished as to 
provide comfortable, at- 
tractive and recreational 
environment, as has been 
done in the Ile de France, 
the most recently finished 
French trans-atlantic liner, 
surely those who can af- 
ford it should do no less 
in the furnishing of a 
home. 

Whether the children’s 
quarters consist of one or 
many rooms, there are 
certain essentials that 
must be provided—places 
for toys, cupboards for 
books, types of furniture 
that have more than utili- 
tarian interest, and facili- 
ties for games are 
necessities, the importance 
of which is seldom ques- 
tioned. 

The matter of illumi- 
nation, however, is not 
always given the import- 
ance that it deserves. 
Provision should be made 
for the exclusion of too- 
assertive sunshine, just as there should be an abundance 
of daylight for all practical purposes. Artificial light- 
for this room should ‘be of a special type, though 
abundant should be of subdued character, the units 
being so placed that they will provide the equivalent 
of daylight illumination. 

Floors should be covered with warm but substan- 
tial floor coverings, preferably those that are attached 
to the floor, and cover the entire area. 

Pictures where employed should be definite, clear, 
and in good taste, for while it may be many years 





before the children may understand the principles of 
good art, there is no harm in exposing them to it at a 
very early age. 

Rather a novel form of wall decoration is pro- 
vided by incorporating a blackboard surface in the 
lower two-thirds of the wall area. This does not mean 
that the surface of this section shall be necessarily of 
a black color, but rather that the surface may be such 
that the use of chalk thereon will produce no damage. 
In color this section may be a soft shade of green, 
gray, brown, maroon or tan, because on all of these a 
white chalk will be sufficiently conspicuous to permit 
of their use as a means 
of providing transient 
interest. 

‘ Curtainings are per- 
haps not so important 
from the standpoint of the 
child, but there is some- 
thing so bare and cheerless 
about uncurtained win- 
dows that. curtains are 
rarely left> out of the 
scheme. .As to arrange- 
ment, however, they 
should not interfere with 
complete and perfect ven- 
tilation and though. they 
be of the’ most simple and 
abbreviated «character, it 
is an advantage to have 
them of washable mate- 
rials that can-be laundered 
as frequently as may be 
desired. 

It is almost imperative 
that walls as well as furni- 
ture that are within reach 
of childish fingers shall 
also be of washable types, 
a characteristic more 
readily obtained since the introduction of lacquer 
finishes for wall and furniture surfaces. 

This completes the series of discussions we have 
been conducting with. reference to the essentials of 
common sense furnishing treatments, endeavoring 
thereby to point out: by illustration as well as by 
description some of the safer things to do in interior 
furnishing, as well as some of the things to avoid. 
This series has also had for its object a demonstration 
of the fact that there is nothing mysterious or obscure 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ON THE ROAD TO BETTER DESIGN* 
Notes ON REALIZABLE AIMS IN OUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
By Ricuarp F. Bacu 
—— muscle in an otherwise healthy working 

arm—that is the present position of art in 
industry. The muscle is not weak through overwork ; 
not atrophied because unused; it is merely fatigued 
through misuse. The prescription: well-ordered, care- 
fully studied exercise, the dose increased slowly until 
the member is brought again into articulate harmony 
with its associates and the rounded effectiveness of 
the arm restored. 

Considering the present condition, experience, and 
purse of the patient and the extreme lameness of the 
muscle, what is the form of exercise best calculated to 
bring him relief? 

It is the chief fault of discussions regarding the 
present status of art in industry and commerce that 
blame is too readily fastened upon but one agent in a 
situation involving several, whose combined efforts 
produce the conditions complained of. Manufacturer, 
dealer, school of design, and the purchasing public all 
are parties to what has been termed a conspiracy 
against public taste. It must first be recognized that 
each of these must take stock of its sins, which are 
chiefly those of omission, and of its virtues, which are 
chiefly of the passive variety designated by white, not 
of the temptation-conquering kind shown in art by red. 

And, secondly, it must be recognized that no 
remedy proposed can be successful, indeed, can be put 
in operation at all, if its effect is to be that of a caustic. 
The cure must be gradual, the poison slowly expelled 
from the body industrial and the body commercial, 
although the process may be aided by tonics. 

Manufacturers, dealers, and public alike must be 
brought to a keener realization that in the art indus- 
tries design is the chief selling factor, the basis of first 
appeal. This is true at all stages in the life history 
of architecture and of furnishings, clothing, jewelry, 
and every other form of industrial art. To achieve 
this understanding of design will require not only 
knowledge but conviction on the part of all concerned. 

Thus the manufacturer should be willing to 
co-operate with schools of design, to serve on their 
directing boards, advising in the preparation of pro- 
grams of study; also to aid the general purpose by 
admitting graduating students in the semester or year 
preceding commencement, as apprentices on part or 
full time, to his designing rooms with periodic instruc- 
tional visits to the factory, that design may always be 
visualized as unhampered by the limitations of por- 
traiture and the obstacles presented by paper and tubes 
of color. 


Again, the manufacturer should be willing to 


*Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


grant his designers time on pay to study their current 
problems in terms of the best sources in nature and in 
museums and libraries, to meet them himself regularly 
in group conferences to inform them as to market 
conditions, provide them with both art and trade 
journals, and more than occasionally turn out objects 
designed by them, or by others, which are beyond the 
bread-and-butter type of commercial achievements. 

The dealer, in turn, should be willing to instruct 
his “buyers” and his salespersons as to the importance 
of design as a selling factor, profiting through courses 
offered by museums, schools, or individually employed 
experts to obtain the necessary guidance. He should 
be willing to handle certain commodities which are 
unquestionably of fine design though not sold in quan- 
tity or even at reasonable profit. His window display, 
advertisements, price cards, all should bear out the 
same point, that his sales are based not only on 
material, serviceability, and price, but also on appear- 
ance, which is design. To prove his sincerity he should 
be willing to employ an art director, regularly or on 
special terms, to supervise all such matters and advise 
in the correct appearance of his establishment and 
wares before the public. But the training of taste in 
his buyers and salespersons should be his primary 
concern. 

Schools of design, as a group, are out of tune with 
present needs and practices in industrial art; they are 
hedged in by walls of paper and pickets of drafting 
instruments. They need to hear the noise of machinery, 
to discover what happens to highly finished portraits 
of wallpaper, cretonne, and other patterns when fed 
into the maw of quantity production. They need to 
learn that practical training of students does not mean 
occasional trips to factories to see the wheels go round, 
but the actual installation of some machinery in the 
school, the actual execution of designs under their 
maker’s personal supervision in a working plant. 

Schools of design will in future study market 
demands, teach design for industry in terms of what 
will sell, doing this, however, always with an eye 
toward bettering factory output. Again, schools will 
co-operate with manufacturers and dealers, asking 
their advise (and following it) and selling to them 
designs immediately useful with minimum modifica- 
tion. For the students of industrial design, schools 
will be closely related with selected firms, so that 
prospective graduates can finish their schooling with a 
stated period of factory or store employment, in close 
contact with the realities of art in labor—a sort of 
blending period to furnish a check-up of theory by 
practice. Finally, to aid both manufacturers and 
dealers, and their employees, schools can and will with 
profit offer continuation courses on various aspects of 
art useful in production and trade. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


Joun J. Bates, Buyer of Upholstery Dept. and 
Interior Decorating, Arnold, Constable & Co., New 
York—Engaged with Jordon Marsh Co., Boston, in 
the Fall of 1916 as stock boy of rug and upholstery 
departments. Later became a salesman in the uphol- 
stery department of The Houston Co., in the same city, 
eventually becoming assistant buyer. In 1921, became 
assistant buyer in The C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, and 
as such made a trip to several European centers. 
Engaged with Lord & Taylor as assistant buyer, and 
in 1923, joined Arnold, Constable & Co. in a similar 
capacity, eventually being placed in charge of the 
department. 

H. R. Lussen, Upholstery Buyer and Interior 
Decorator, Martin Dry Goods Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.— 
At 16 years of age engaged in drapery and floor 
covering departments, working nights after school and 
on Saturdays as stock boy, shade maker and drapery 
hanger. On leaving school, followed up this work in a 
larger department in another city and learned to fit 
slip covers and cut drapery materials. Is at present 
buyer and interior decorator, as mentioned above, in 
which position his. ability to sketch draperies for cus- 
tomers stands him in good stead. 

W. A. SUNDERMAN, Drapery and Floor Covering 
Buyer, The Wallace Co., Pittsfield, Mass.—Began as 
salesman in the drapery and carpet departments of 
Kennedy & MacInnis, Pittsfield, Mass., remaining 
10 years from 1896 to 1906. Thirteen years as sales- 
man in drapery department of Meekins, Packard & 
Wheat, Springfield, Mass. Three years salesman in 
drapery and floor covering departments of The Albert 
Steiger Co., Springfield, Mass., and in 1924, became 
buyer of draperies and floor coverings for The 
Wallace Co., Pittsfield, Mass., where he is at present. 

F. S. Wexts, Drapery Buyer, Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co., Denver, Colo.—Began in the drapery busi- 
ness over 20 years ago with L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis. During 7 years, worked up to contract 
salesman of the allied departments, including drapery, 
furniture, rugs, lamps and other art wares. After 


remaining with L. S. Ayres & Co., for 10 years, moved 
to Denver and became connected with Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Co. as salesman, 6 years ago becoming 
buyer and manager of the drapery department. 

M. L. Doyte, Upholstery Buyer, Fowler Dry 
Goods Co., Pittston, Pa.—Began the dry goods busi- 
ness in 1872 with Wilgus Brothers & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
In 1891, engaged with Fowler, Dick & Walker in their 
Wilkes Barre store as dress goods salesman, after- 
wards becoming buyer of that department and subse- 
quently superintendent of the store. In November 
1917, removed to Pittston with The Fowler Dry Goods 
Co. and was vice president of this company and is now 
one of the two managers. 

Lester A. Swoyer, Upholstery Buyer, The Hickle 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.—Began the drapery business 
8 years ago with The Armbruster Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, as stock boy. After 3 years, became associated 
with a former manager under whom he had served 
and who was at that time operating The Drapery 
Shoppe Co. of Columbus, Ohio. After 4 years, left 
this position to engage as drapery buyer with The 
Hickle Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 

T. T. Loz, Drapery Buyer and Manager, Dreyfuss 
Dry Goods Co., Shreveport, La—Has been in the 
drapery business during a period of 15 years, his 
experience beginning in the workroom, and extending 
through every detail of the business up to his present 
position of buyer and manager. 

L. F. Durree, Upholstery Buyer, The D. Zenner 
Co., Athens, Ohio—Began as a boy in 1904 with The 
E. S. Brown Co., Fall River, Mass., and in 10 years 
advanced to position of head salesman. Engaged as 
floor covering salesman with The Wm. H. Post Carpet 
Co., Hartford, remaining there 6 years. Accepted 
position as assistant buyer of draperies and floor cov- 
erings with French & Bassett Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
2% years later, became buyer of these lines with The 
Wilcox Co., Sandusky, Ohio. In 1926, became buyer 
of draperies, floor coverings, wall paper and decora- 
tions with his pzesent firm. ‘ 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL 

Pane it does not pay for a salesman to be too eager 

to “do his stuff” and that it is occassionally more 
profitable to listen to a customer rather than to start 
selling before one is fully aware of the customer's 
wants, is illustrated by a story by J. G. Parker pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Retail Ledger. The story is 
given in full below. 

“I dropped into a store the other day with a friend 
of mine who had made up his mind to buy a suite of 
furniture. 

“There was no ‘selling’ to be done. That had 
already been attended to on a previous occasion when 
my friend and his wife had been in to ‘look things 
over.’ They had seen a set they liked at a price of 
$480 and, the more they looked at other stores, the 
more they liked that $480 set. 

“When we got up to the furniture department, 
however, my friend was not met by the same sales- 
man who had handled him the previous day. 

“*T saw a bedroom suite,’ commenced the cus- 
tomer, but the salesman interrupted him with a brusque 
‘Bedroom suites? Certainly sir. Right over here, 
please... 

“Rather to my amusement, he started to sell my 
friend a suite marked at $260. He did it well. There’s 
no question about that. In fact, he did it so well that, 
when he had finished (or possibly it was only when 
he paused for breath) my friend said: 

‘My wife and I were in here yesterday and we 
had practically decided to buy that suite over there— 
the one marked $480. But if this one at $260 is all 
you say it is, I can’t see where the other one is worth 
$220 more. What is the difference ?’ 

“Then the fun began. 


The salesman got red 





around the ears and commenced to mop his brow. He 
muttered something about the other being a ‘better 
suite’ and ‘slightly higher quality workmanship’ (he 
couldn’t seem to bear the thought of failing to sell 
the cheaper suite on which he had worked so hard), 
and. ..and.. . ‘Oh, it’s better value,’ he concluded 
lamely. 

“*Thanks, I think I’ll look around a little more,’ 
said my friend, and we left the department. 

“Which suite did he buy? 


“Now I ask you! Which one would you have 
bought—if either?” 





THE AUGUST GOLF MEET OF THE UPHOL- 

STERY TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION 
1 poise the heavy rains of August 29th and 30th 

members of the Upholstery Trade Golf Associa- 
tion gathered at the Canoe Brook Country Club Golf 
Course at Summit, N. J. and played the entire 18 holes 
of the qualifying rounds. 

The gold qualifying medal was won by Charles 
Rogers with the remarkable score 79. Others who 
qualified in the first flight were R. Rollinson, 81; A. D. 
Faxon 83; George Gardner 84; George Bomann, Jr. 
86; Charles Havey 86; E. B. Morrell 87; and Ran- 
dolph Montague 89. Harry Lavine won the low net 
qualifying medal with a score of 75. During the first 
round Bomann Jr. beat Rogers, Rollinson beat Havey, 
Faxon beat Morrell, and Gardner beat Montague. 
On Tuesday morning in the semi-finals Bomann Jr. 
beat Robinson while Gardner beat Faxon. Fortunately 
for the finals held Tuesday afternoon the sun was 
shining and Gardner beat Bomann Jr. as he did Faxon 
on the last hole. This victory made George Gardner 
again the August golf champion of the Association and 
his name has been engraved for the second 
time on the Sidney Blumenthal Cup which 
was the main trophy played for. 

On the evening of the first day there was 
a dinner held at the Clubhouse during which 
Martin Blumenthal entertained his fellow 
members by telling a number of numerous 
stories. 

Among the prizes awarded was a con- 
solation prize won by Charles Stevens and 
other prizes were given to F. T. Vilmar, 
W. Windle, John Zimmerman, Jas. Waterfield, 
H. Blanck, E. R. Bennett, Percy Fowler, 
H. B. Hall, W. Hill, R. C. Kelly, James 
Mustard, Fred Gentner, T.:A. Cawthra, Frank 
Errington, Jack Young, J. H. Cornelly, and 
Reg. Rollinson. 





A room in the Tudor Apartments, Beacon St., 
Boston, decorated by Hicks Gallery, Inc. On the 
walls is used a special wall paper. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from August) 


HE various diagrams we have already shown in 

connection with parallel perspective have all led up 
to the reproduction of the three sidewalls of a com- 
plete room. Now, by joining diagrams 18, 19 and 20, 
we have the room worked out in detail as illustrated 
in diagram Fig. 21. For the explanation of the 
various diagrams we have taken the different walls and 
detailed them independently ; in actual work, however, 
this would not be necessary, as it would be equally 


easy to develop the room, as shown in Fig. 21, in one 
single drawing, working each wall out according to the 
method we have used in making the separate walls. 

It will be recalled that in Fig. 10 we had the 
outlines of the room showing a box or rectangular 
object thirty inches high and four feet square in the 
center of the floor. By referring back to diagram 
Fig. 4 we can find all of the measuring points from 
which this box was developed. We now wish to 
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reproduce this box, or the outline of it at least, in our 
room now represented by diagram Fig. 21, so we again 
find the center of our ground line, O, and measuring 
two feet to the right and two feet to the left, we locate 
I and J, and by subsequent measurements, we locate 
also L and K in the same manner as described in con- 
nection with Fig. 4, which diagram we here repeat for 
convenient reference. 

To illustrate the method of turning this box into 
a representation of a dining-table, we will work out 
the diagram on a very much enlarged scale. See 






































Fig. 23 


Fig. 22. In this diagram the line X-X represents the 
center portion of the ground line of Fig. 4, the various 
points I, O and J duplicate the same points in each 
figure and the box as outlined in Fig. 22 by M-M, Q, 
R, Y, Z, U and W, is a duplicate on a larger scale of 
the object defined by the same points in the smaller 
diagram. 

We wish to develop this into a round-topped table, 
the top having a diameter of four feet. It is to be 
thirty inches high and designed along the same square, 
craft lines as the architecture of the room. 

Having previously determined on the type of table 
we are to reproduce, we sketch it in such a way that 
we can take all of the necessary measurements and 
then reproduce these measurements in perspective, as 
shown in Fig. 23. It will be noticed in this last men- 
tioned diagram that the details are all worked out on 
the floor and perpendicular lines erected from the 
necessary points to show the corresponding measuring 
points at the top. It must be remembered that all lines 
must be developed perspectively and while considerable 
free hand may be employed in executing certain of 
the lines they must all absolutely check up perspec- 
tively for the lines to appear true and in keeping with 
the rest of the drawing. 

To determine the shape of the top of the table we 
reproduce at a suitable distance below our floor line a 
square representing the dimensions of the table top. 
See Square 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the lower portion of Fig. 
22. It will be noticed that this square lies immediately 
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Fig. 4 








below the dimensions of the box as defined by points 
I and J. Just here we might say that it makes very 
little difference as to whether this square is close to 
the ground line or some distance below, and indeed it 


may even be on a separate piece of paper, provided the 


side lines 1-4 and 2-3 terminate in I and’ J on ‘the 
ground line of our original diagram. 


2 
~ 





bw, by placing - 


one point of a pair of dividers at 5, the center of our 
square, and setting the other point so as to describe a 
circle filling the square, we have a representation of a 
round-topped table four feet in diameter. To transfer 
this circle perspectively to form the top of the table 
in our room, we rule diagonal lines from 1 to 3 and 
from :2 to 4 and note where these lines cut the circle. 
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See points 6 and 7. Perpendicular lines are now 
erected from points 6 and 7 to where they cut the 
ground line at 6A and 7A. Diagonal lines are also 
ruled from U to M and from M to W on the floor of 
the box and similar lines diagonally from Q to Z and 
Y to R on the top of the box. 

By carrying lines from 7A to V and from 6A to 
V, we find that these lines cut through the diagonal 
lines of the box at the points marked 7B, 7C, 6B and 
6C in our diagram. Therefore, 6 C corresponds to 6 
in the large diagram and 7C corresponds to 7. 5A 
also corresponds to 5. Naturally, it would not be 
possible to place a pair of dividers with one point at 5 
and strike a perspective circle to take in the points 8, 
6C, 11, 7C, 9, 7B, 10 and 6B, so we must have recourse 
to the free-hand method 6€ drawing the circle repre- 
sented by the dotted line in our diagram which corre- 
sponds to the perspective appearance of the full circle 
shown below our ground line. 

The dotted line we show is for explanation pur- 
poses only, because in actual practice it would be 
unnecessary to show the circle on the floor. Instead, 
we erect perpendicular lines from 6B, 6C, 7B and 7C 


Lounge in The Squaw Creek Country Club, Youngstown, O. 


to where they will cut the diagonal lines at the top of 
our square at points which, in our diagram are marked 
E, F, G, and H. The points to be included in the 
circle defining the top of the table are now those 
shown in our diagram at E, C, F, B, G, A, H, D. 

A free-hand circlé drawn to include these points 
gives us our complete table-top in perspective as indi- 
cated in the diagram Fig. 22. 

It will be noticed that for convenience we have 
moved our measuring line, which in diagram Fig. 4 
was erected at H, to point J on the ground line, and 
on this measuring line as we did in the former dia- 
gram, we have marked point P, thirty inches from the 
floor line. This is done merely to simplify our height 
measurements, as the effect is the same whether 
measured here or at the extreme side of the picture, 
only in this case we carry our measuring hnes to van- 
ishing point V, whereas at the extreme edge of our 
picture we would carry them to the right or left 
measuring point. After the table has been developed 
in our room diagram with all measuring lines elim- 
inated, our sketch will have the appearance of Fig. 24. 

(To be continued ) 


Photo courtesy of the Strouss-Hirshberg Co., who 


supplied the wilton floor coverings. 
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THE NEW RODIER DECORATIVE FABRICS 


By DarHne Carr, Paris Correspondent to THE 
UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR 


— thought in interior decorating fabrics has 

come from the Rodiers who, for the past century 
have originated many of the new ideas in dress fabrics. 
This idea, so simple and logical that it is a wonder that 
no one has thought of it before, is that dress fabric 
patterns, greatly enlarged, make decorating fabrics 
which are sure to harmonize with the silhouette of the 
modern woman and with her dress. 

The Rodiers, who are famous throughout the 
world for their hand loom fabrics and the marvelous 
modern designs which appear in these textiles, have 
turned to the making of decorative fabrics only within 
the past few months. They now have quite a large 
collection of heavy drapery materials, corded fabrics 
for upholstery, and transparent voiles brocaded in 
glossy rayon threads for the transparent window cur- 
tains that let in the sun but shut out a view from 
outside. Three of these new fabrics have been used 
in the modern decorations of the new French Line 
steamer, Ile de France, and a number of them are 
shown at the Salon des Artistes Decorateurs in the 
Grand Palais in Paris, where they appear in the in- 
teriors designed by noted decorators of France as well 
as in a Rodier group. 

The creation of these fabrics came as a response 
to demands for novel decorating materials for the 
house. The first designs were quite simply dress fab- 
ric patterns, magnified by the technique of production. 
Into the hand looms which had been weaving delicate 
voiles and kashas, weighing three or four ounces to a 
yard, the Rodiers put heavy warp and weft 
threads, of twisted hemp, of cotton, of jute 
and of rayon. Then with the same weaver, 
repeating the dress fabric pattern he had been 
weaving in cobwebby threads, these fabrics 
were woven. The heavier threads, of course, 
enlarged the designs so that it appeared like 
magnified reproductions of the dress fabric 
patterns. 

The design philosophy behind this idea is 
an important one. The Rodier fabrics for 
dresses have owed a great measure of their 
success to the intimate understanding which 
their makers have of the needs and preferences 
of the modern fashionable woman. The nar- 
row silhouette, the sports idea in dress, the 
fluidity and lightness demanded of modern 





Three Rodier drapery and upholstery fabrics and 
a heavy tablecloth of chappes silk. The fabrics 
are “The Fountain,” a cotton voile brocaded in 
rayon; “The Mountain Peaks,” a heavy fabric, 
and “The Deep Sea Fish.” See text above. 


dress fabrics are a part of their daily thought, and the 
textures and the patterns which they create all minister 
to this. 

Applying their knowledge of these matters to the 
problem of modern decorating fabrics, the Rodiers 
have woven their new decorating materials to re-echo 
in the large the lines of the modern woman’s figure. 
Their fountain design curves so gracefully over a 
sleekly shingled head, that it was surely made with that 
thought in mind. Their wave striped pattern showing 
silhouettes of deep sea fish echoes, with suitable varia- 
tion, the cross striped motif of modern dress. Their 
diagonal designs in decorating fabrics — The Peaks 
(illustrated) is a notable example — repeats the new 
diagonal line of modern dress—the side drapes, the 
V_ necks, and the surplices. The textures of their 
fabrics for decorating are no less apt in harmonizing 
with the current dress fabrics and with the well-tanned 
skin which dress fabrics are calculated to flatter. 
Loosely twisted cotton threads, hemp, unbleached linen, 
rayon, enter into these fabrics and these various tex- 
tures are combined to contrast glossy and matte 
textures in the pattern. 

The colors of the new Rodier decorating fabrics 
are another of their modern points. Developed, for 
the most part, in the warm neutral tones—natural 
grege silk, natural hemp, unbleached cotton, white 
rayon, with the addition of darker shades of browns 
or grays, give the most characteristic colors to the 
collection. The beige and brown tones are not only 
the chief neutral color favored in fashionable dress, 
but also they are warm colors, cheerful without being 
vivid enough to irritate. This is one of the chief points 

(Continued on page 138) 
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FIELDS FOR DESIGN INSPIRATION 
Sree is a steady demand on the part of consumers 

for new types of designs in upholstery and 
drapery fabrics and sometimes the designer is put to 
it, to find a new field of inspiration. Too many unfor- 
tunately continue to search for such inspiration 
in their own field which has been worked over 
and over. 

To combat this tendency and with the idea 
of injecting a freshness and new viewpoint into their 
designer’s work some of the manufacturing concerns 
are instructing their designers to visit the museums 
keeping away from the fabric section and to search 
for ideas in the other departments where there are 
plenty for the artist with imagination and the ability 


to make a pleasing complete fabric design utilizing 
motifs originally planned for other purposes. 





HE diagrams shown on this page give the cutting 

dimensions for the drapery shown on page 127. 
In this drapery, there are two sizes of festoons and two 
sizes of cascades, the latter being cut with a full sweep 
so that they gather in small proportions at the top and 
flare at the bottom. 

The rosettes which surmount the gathered por- 
tions of the cascades and festoons are made from 
circular pieces of fabric of the dimensions shown in 
the diagram. By enlarging the % inch squares of this 
diagram to 3% inches, the patterns made on the scale 
thus determined will fit a window five feet wide. 














THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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Sometimes a decorator will have to enter into 
controversy with his clients in order to persuade 
them to let him do his work in an appropriate manner. 


APPROPRIATENESS—A DECORATIVE ESSENTIAL 


HERE is a decorator in New York who is schooled 

in every phase of the artistic side of his profession 
but who is nevertheless considerably a failure. His 
friends and associates attribute a great deal of his lack 
of success to bad luck. But they are wrong, for this 
man despite his thorough knowledge of design, of the 
periods, of color, of fabrics, of floor coverings, of 
wall paper, cannot succeed because he is lacking in 
one regard which is essential to the decorator who 
would rise in his’ profession. 

This man’s lack is an understanding that the home 
is a place in which people live and that in order to be 
a successful home the decorations must be in harmony 
with the kind of people for whom they are to serve 
as a background. 

The writer once asked a prominent and successful 
decorator what was the first thing he did in under- 
taking a contract. His answer was “Study the people 
for whom I am working, learn all that I can about 
them, their tastes, their hobbies, their sports. Then 
when I start my work of planning their rooms I know 
that the results will not only reflect my artistic tastes, 
but the personalities of the people who are to occupy 
them.” 

This is sterling advice. There can. be no doubt 
that the feeling of indifference one often has in enter- 
ing a room.done by a decorator is caused by its quality 
of coldness. Such a room analyzed may be found to 
be artistically perfect and complete, but if it lacks the 
element of human occupancy, and reflects nothing but 
the decorator’s knowledge of artistic selection and 
arrangement, it will leave the average beholder 
uninterested and unimpressed. 

That this is a truth recognized by the best decora- 
tors is evidenced by the fact that in even their exhibi- 
tion rooms designed mostly for merely the. display 
‘of furnishings, they attempt to put into them a little 
of the atmosphere of having been lived in. 

Often a decorator will have to enter into con- 
‘troversy with his client in order to be permitted to 


follow out plans which will result in rooms reflecting 
the owner’s personality. A woman visiting her friends 
or seeing a room. at some exhibition, will become 
enamored perhaps with some particular type of decora- 
tion, although she and her husband and the members 
of her family may be people for whom this type would 
be decidedly an inappropriate background. 

She may, as an acquaintance of the writer’s did, 
who is a tall woman, and almost as broad as she is 
tall, favor furniture and furnishings of the periods 
which are characterized by pastel shades in coloring and 
the slightest of structural lines. Such a woman in the 
type of room she fancies looks like a bull in a china 
shop. The background accentuates her height and 
girth and these in turn accentuated the lightness of the 
background beyond a desirable point. 

We realize, of course, that we are not setting the 
decorator a slight task when we advise him to stand 
out against. his clients’ hobbies.and fancies. Never- 
theless, we feel that such advice is good, and we might 
even go farther and suggest that. when a decorator 
finds his efforts to lead his client away from what he 
considers inappropriate or ridiculous unavailing, it 
would be better for him to throw up his contract 
rather than to work under his clients’ orders and turn 
out a job which will not only be unsatisfactory to him 
but will in the long run be unsatisfactory to the 
majority of his clients. 

One of the functions of art is to satisfy, and one 
of the disagreeable features of the inartistic is that it 
subtley creates dissatisfaction in the emotions of even 
those who have not recognized it as inartistic in its 
inception and have, therefore, favored it. 

You will find many women living in rooms which 
regardless of the fact that they have been decorated 
according to their-own ideas, are displeased with them. 
In many instances if put to it to place responsibility 
in their displeasure, they would select the decorator, 
although he may, in doing his work, have followed 
religiously the ideas given to him by his client. 
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Fig. 1—Chairs properly placed. 


THE CORRECT WAY TO PACK CHAIRS 
FOR SHIPMENT 
bee: Freight Container Bureau of The American 
Railway Association has inaugurated a very helpful 
series of studies with reference to new methods of 
packing and shipping various types of merchandise. 
Since 1912, the bureau has published 20 circulars, 8 
bulletins and 3 posters and is still engaged in investiga- 
tions leading to a bettering of methods in the packing 
and shipping of various commodities. 

Furniture, which is one of the most bulky and at 
the same time a fragile type of freight, has been the 
subject of several circulars and one of the bulletins. 
The latter, which covers the subject of the “Bundling 
and Tying of Chairs When Not Crated” graphically 
illustrates the faults to be avoided and shows the 
proper method of so tying two chairs of similar 
character together that each presents its most sturdy 
members to the wear and tear of freight handling and 
at the same time forms a protection to the other chair 
to which it is tied. 

The illustrations shown here, by courtesy of The 


American Railway Association, Freight Container 





Fig. 2—Chairs improperly placed. 


Bureau, are practically self-explanatory, the essential 
instructions being as follows: 

First, Place the chairs, for tying so that the legs 
of two assembled chairs extend at least 4 inches 
beyond the top edge of the back of the other chair 
(Fig. 1). 

Second, Use a strong unfinished twine that does 
not easily stretch. 

Third, Tie chairs together at not less than four 
different places, back posts to front legs in each 
instance. 

Fourth, Use a double slip or running knot, pull 
twine taut, and hold with a half hitch. See illustration. 

If a bundle of two chairs is so arranged and tied 
that the legs of one chair will extend 4 inches beyond 
the back of the other chair, the bundle will then rest 
upon the four legs of the upright chair, as shown in 
Fig. 3, and not upon the two legs of the upright chair 
and the top and back of the inverted chair, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Thus the possibility that the top of the back 
of the chair will be damaged from dragging or rubbing 
on the floor, which would occur under the method 
illustrated in Fig. 2, is eliminated. 





Fig. 3—Stages in tying a knot which will not slip. 
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The main stay of the tying together of the two 
chairs rests in the form of knot employed, the knot 
recommended and progressively illustrated being the 
well known upholsterers’ or mattress makers’ knot, 
which is a tight slip knot that holds the slack at what- 
ever point the pull is released, then by a final half 
hitch, the grip of the knot is made permanent, The 
directions for using this knot on the two chairs in the 
illustration are as follows: 

Pass twine around back post and front leg. Make 
a double slip knot—steps 1 and 2. Draw free end of 
twine taut—step 3. Draw post and leg together as 
tightly as desired by pulling on running part of twine. 
Pass a half hitch over free end of twine—step 4. 
Draw running part of twine taut—step 5. 





PRUDENT MALLARD—FURNITURE MAKER 
(Continued from page 110) 


faultless, and no piece seems to have been allowed to 
leave his shop which was not constructed in the most 
thorough and painstaking manner in every detail. The 
linings were usually of bird’s-eye maple, cut in a 
peculiar way to lessen the pattern of the grain. He 
used mahogany to a great extent, but his preferred 
medium was palissandre, which the dictionary trans- 
lates as “violet ebony,” a species of rosewood. He 
sometimes employed an inlay of lemon or other precious 
wood, but for the most part relied for ornamentation 
upon carving, choosing his motifs largely from flowers, 
fruit or birds rather than using the restrained and 
almost classic designs of Seignouret or the later heavy 
scrolls and twirls of Seibrecht. The egg and dart is 
often met with in his work. He visited France every 
year and so kept closely in touch with French influence, 
although his pieces are on the whole simpler in outline 
and design than the average French pieces of the 
period. A cabinet maker now living in New Orleans 
who was in Mallard’s. employ during his later days 
shows exquisite pencil designs from the master’s hand, 
all of which show French influence, and some of which 
are copied with few changes from the “Garde- 
Meuble,” a French furniture publication of the period. 

It must be remembered that the enormous size of 
the old Louisiana rooms with their high ceilings and 
ample accommodation for furniture, called for pieces 
of monumental size, and those of Mallard, while in 
some cases smaller than those of an earlier day, con- 
formed to these requirements in size and outline. The 
“Victoria bed,” as it is called—that is, the bed topped 
by a heavy canopy, which extended perhaps a third 
of the way over the bed itself and was supported from 
behind and upholstered in tufted satin or sometimes 
merely covered with wallpaper on its under side—was 
the type of bed usually made by Mallard. Canopy 
tops, it must be remembered, persisted in the South to 


a far later period than in more northern climes, because 
they supplied a framework upon which the indis- 
pensible mosquito bar might be hung—a most essential 
provision before the days of window screening. The 
armoire, too, supplied the place of a closet and could 
always be found room for in the enormous apartments 
of the period. 





PERCY S. STRAUS ENTERTAINS EDITORS 
AT LUNCHEON 
O* Avucust 23rd, on the thirteenth floor of the 

Macy Building, Percy S. Straus, Vice-President of 
R. H. Macy & Co., acting as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Centennial Fund of New York 
University, was host at one of a series of luncheons 
which he is giving to the editors of the leading trade 
publications. 

About forty were present at the luncheon, and the 
principle speakers were Mr. Straus, Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, Chancellor of New York University and 
Prof. Philip O. Badger, General Manager of the 
Centennial Fund. 


The principle object of this luncheon was to - 


familiarize the guests with the work being done by 
the University in its various schools and colleges 
situated at four centers of the city and obtain their 
support for the Fund’s endowment campaign. 








Chairs properly packed for shipment. 






































































FURNITURE MADE FROM DESIGNS SUBMITTED AT THE RECENT ART 
ALLIANCE COMPETITION 


Manufactured by S. Karpen & Bros., from the designs of (top row beginning at left) 1 and 2, J. W. Peters, 
Los Angeles; 3, W. B. Green, Cleveland; 4, Kern Weber, Los Angeles; 5, C. Edwin Josselyn, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; 6, Kern Weber; 7, J. B. Peters. 
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Three of the Harmony Musée prints brought out by Garner & Co., Inc. See text below. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


LONDON FIRM’S DISPLAY OF ANTIQUES AND FINE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


AN INTERESTING and unusual collection of antique 
furniture is on display at the showrooms of 

E. Kahn & Co., London, who have long specialized in 

the importation of antiques from the continent. 
Especially interesting is 


NEW LINE OF ARTISTIC PRINTS 
WE ILLustraTE on this page three of four patterns 


recently brought out by Garner & Co., Inc. These 
are called the Harmony Musée prints and were 
inspired by the four well known paintings, “The 
Angelus” by Millet, “Nymphs” by Corot, “Spring” 
by Mauve and “Roman 





their collection of old 
French pieces and also 
some modern French pieces 
in period styles, possessing 
excellence in workmanship 
and construction equal to 
that to be found in the fur- 
niture of the old masters. 

E. Kahn & Co., are 
also manufacturers of re- 
productions which they sell 
as such and also they have 
on hand many semi-antiques 








Girl” by Bonnat. 

These patterns are 
printed in sunfast colors on 
a cloth closely resembling 
linen and produce the effect 
of hand blocked prints. 
The various paintings, 
which form the main mo- 
tifs, are reproduced in the 
original colors of the artist. 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS 


AND BROCADES IN NEW 
PATTERNS 








which they have restored 
and repaired by hand, so 
an expert would find it 
difficult to tell which parts of these pieces were antique 
and which were restored. For this work they have a 
large store of lumber from old ships and -old buildings 
which is perfectly sound and possesses besides the 
true antique patina. 

Louis B. Doyle represents this firm in this coun- 
try with showrooms in New York City. 


One of the colored etchings on wood veneer for use on 
fine furniture introduced by Henri Lavallard. 


A™Monc the new numbers 
being shown by Schwarz- 
enbach Huber & Co., are 
several brocatelles featuring large renaissance figures 
in a furniture covering quality. There are also sev- 
eral new organzine damasks in both solid and mixed 
colorings and some heavier weight brocades. 
These represent the new things now coming 
through the plant for the furniture manufacturing 
trade, a section of the upholstery fabric field to which 
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this firm has been devoting considerable special 
attention. 


PIEDMONT PLUSH CO. SHOWING JACQUARD 
VELOURS 
JAcQquarD velours in cotton and rayon mixtures are 
a new development with the Piedmont Plush Co., 
and to judge by samples already being shown at the 
New York office by W. E. Rosenthal, this firm will 
have some very interesting things this season for the 
furniture-covering trade. 

They are also showing a new striped velour of 
very excellent quality together with a complete range 
of plain velours in several grades. The firm’s capacity 
in the portiere workroom aggregates two hundred 
pairs per day. 
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THE NEW MORRELL MILLS’ OFFERINGS 
Some striking tapestry effects closely resembling the 


appearance of frieze velvets are being shown in the 
new lines of Morrell Mills. 

So carefully has the coloring and weaving of these 
materials been handled that from a short distance it is 
practically impossible to distinguish the fact that they 
are of tapestry character. 

Of particular interest to the furniture trade are 
a number of medallion and cameo patterns, some with 
seats and backs of different character, others with both 
seats and backs that match and in some cases, with all- 
over designs matching the background of the medallion 
subject. By a clever handling of the colors the figures 
which comprise the chief element of the design are 
thrown up in contrast to the background. 


IMPORTED HAND BLOCKED PRINTS 
Ma4v®y interesting numbers have been added to the 


line of Rindeman-Salinger Co., New York. They 
are now displaying hand-blocked linen and cotton 
fabrics suitable for bedspreads, draperies and cushion 
tops. They come in 86-inch widths and designs can 
be either bought from stock or printed from special 
order. These hand-blocks are printed at Frankford- 
on-the-Rhine. 

They also have hand painted plush importations 


‘from Germany which may be used for pillow tops or 


scarves. - Many of these painted plush panels are 
sufficiently interesting to hang as a wall decoration 
framed or unframed. 


TAPESTRY PATTERNS IN. FRIEZE WEAVE 
A™Monc the new things being shown by J. A. Buckley 


& Son, Philadelphia, are several tapestry patterns 
in a frieze weave. These come in a variety of color 
combinations and are priced moderately. 


NEW LINE OF 54-INCH VELOURS 
A New line of plain 54-inch velour in a range of 
twenty-one colors has been brought, out by the 
Ionic Mills, Philadelphia, in addition to their other 
silk and upholstery fabrics, scarfs and mats. 


GEO. ROYLE & CO. SHOW NEW SUNFAST LINE 
A NEw line of Sunfast Fabrics known as the “Dolly 


Madison” draperies are being shown by George 
Royle & Co. of Philadelphia. These fabrics all have 
a rayon warp and are made in a wide variety of 
novelty weaves. 

Six distinct qualities comprise this line, each of 
which are shown in approximately twenty-seven color 
combinations. 

Among their fabrics is a particularly effective 
antique Rep, in thirty color combinations with grounds 


of taupe, gold, rose, green, orange, red, blue, orchid 
and in stripes. 





An early American design in the line of L. D. Place & Co. 
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A NEW CHENEY LINE 

AN INNovaTION in the Cheney line already announced 

in this publication has just been placed on the 
market. It constitutes the application of chintz or 
linen-print effects to a finer textile, a pongee, Tussah, 
satin or rayon. The patterns are simply exquisite. 
The line is called “the line of Decoratifs” and will 
carry on the selvage the words, “Cheney Prints.” 
Some of the styles are obviously of Chinese inspira- 
tion, some Pillement, Toile de Juoy, Elizabethan, some 
mezely whimsical effusions in the modern spirit, each 
pattern in a variety of colorings—a fascinating col- 
lection. 


W. T. SMITH & SON PRODUCE AXMINSTER RUG 
[8 ORDER to be able to supply a good quality, seamless, 

artistic rug which can be profitably retailed at a 
moderate price, W. T. Smith & Son, Inc. have brought 
out an Axminster Rug which has been christened the 
Ivanhoe, the first of a line for which they expect 
popularity. This first rug is 27 x 54 inches all 
standard sizes will be made. In the drapery and 
upholstery departments of this concern several new 
patterns in table and piano throws are being displayed. 


A LINE OF BEDSPREADS AND SCARVES 
A WIDE assortment of bedspreads and scarves in 
Richelieu hand embroidery on net, is being shown 
by the Zayat Importing Co., New York. In addition, 
they are showing a line of pillows in all shapes and 
also a complete line of Brittany and Italian decorative 
table linens and laces. 


COLORED ETCHINGS ON VENEER 
Qn pace 133 in the center, we illustrate a colored 
etching on veneer produced by a process controlled 
by Henri Lavallard. 

By this process, Mr. Lavallard is able to furnish 
anyone of about 2,000 subjects, etched in color on a 
thin veneer, suitable for use either when mounted on 
thin panels as mural decorations or to be used by 
decorators and furniture manufacturers for the orna- 
mentation of furniture. 

Mr. Lavallard controls the American rights of a 
great amount of the work of the best known French 
artists, and by his process of applying their creations to 
veneers puts their work in advantageous competition 
with the mediocre paintings usually found on veneered 
surfaces. 

Apropos of the use of pictures in home decora- 
tion, Mr. Lavallard makes an appeal to decorators to 
investigate the possibilities of the use of colored etch- 
ings, which besides being artistically of first quality, 
are still moderately enough priced so that they can be 
included in the decorative budget of the householder 
of average means. 
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One of the latest console sets produced by 
John B. Salterini. 














CHANGES AT NATIONAL FABRIC & FINISHING CO. 
[t was announced late in August by the National 
Fabric & Finishing Company that the department 
formerly known as the Wilkes & Hoffman Department 
would, after September Ist, be known as the Standish 
Department and that it would be under the direction 
of Sidney S. Anhalt of the Gimbel Bros.’ buying staff. 
Mr. Anhalt has had a long and successful buying 
experience both in the wholesale and retail trade. 
After travelling for Emden & Wormser, he spent five 
years in the upholstery department of B. Altman & 
Co., six years in the upholstery department of 
Stern Bros., and two years in their contract depart- 
ment, leaving there in April 1914, to become buyer 
and manager of the upholstery department of Gimbel 
Bros., New York. This position he retained ‘until 
August a year ago at which time he was transferred 
to executive work in the store, eventually becoming 
merchandise manager of the furniture department 
which position he resigned to go with National Fabric 
& Finishing Company as above stated. 





CONCERNING R. CARRILLO & CO.’S PHILA. OFFICE 
[N ovuR July issue we had a note to the effect that the 

business in: Philadelphia of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., 
would in the future be attended to by the New York 
office. This was an error due to a misunderstanding 
of the notice sent us by the firm. R. Carillo & Co., 
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Inc., are not discontinuing the‘r Philadelphia office, but 
have made the office in that city formerly used in con- 
junction with Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., 
exclusively theirs and taken over the entire services of 
James V. Reagan, who will cover in addition to the 
Philadelphia territory, Baltimore, Washington and the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


TAIT PAPER AND COLOR CO.’S ANNUAL MEETING 
AT THE annual meeting of the Tait Paper and Color 

Industries which was held Monday, August 22nd, 
at the home office in Glens Falls, N. Y., gratifying 
reports covering the financial, operating and sales 
activities for the fiscal year were submitted and an 
analysis of the prospects for the forthcoming year was 
presented. 

The following officers were re-elected to office: 
President, George Tait; Vice Presidents, T. S. Mar- 
shall, K. R. McBride, S. Carter Hall, P. J. Riley; 
Treasurer, John H. Coy; Secretary, Erskine C. Rogers. 





S. BARRILE CO. REMOVES FACTORY 
Qn Septemser Ist, S. Barrile Co. of Boston, removed 
their factory to larger quarters at 33 Simmons St., 

Roxbury Station. In their new seven-story building 
they have over 100,000 square feet of floor space. 

Under one roof now will be located cabinet shop, 
milling room, finishing shop, upholstery workroom, 
shipping and storage departments. 

Their sales rooms and main office will remain at 
the old location, 51 Chardon Street. 





WILKES AND HOFFMAN OPEN COMMISSION 
BUSINESS 


N, R. Wickes and G. L. Hoffman, formerly asso- 

ciated with the National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
as the Wilkes & Hoffman department of that concern, 
opened on September Ist, a new business as commis- 
sion agents. 

They will operate under the name of Wilkes & 
Hoffman, being temporarily established at 85 Leonard 
Street, and in permanent quarters after January Ist, 
in the new Merchants Square Bldg., 4 Worth Street. 





NEW CATALOG OF S.S. SARNA 
A NEw catalog illustrating and describing Namdah 
rugs, Kashmir curtains, tapestry style wall panels, 
table runners, Moradabad brasses, papier mache, lac- 
quer, turquoise and other east Indian art goods, 
including many items not previously offered in the 
United States, imported by S.S. Sarna, 533 Sutter 

Street, San Francisco, has just been issued. 


PETER SCHNEIDER SONS CO. REMOVES PHILA. 
OFFICE 


THE Philadelphia office of Peter Schneider’s Sons & 

Co., Inc., has been removed to 1520 Locust Street, 
and is now in charge of N. A. Peters, who succeeds 
James V. Reagan who formerly was the Philadelphia 


representative for the firm as well as for R. Carrillo & 
Co., Inc. The Southern territory formerly covered by 
Mr. Peters is now in charge of James V. McNichol. 


NEW DEPARTMENT HANDLING TAPESTRIES, 
PANELS, ETC. 


A NEw department recently opened by the Michael 

Marks Glass Co., will be devoted exclusively to 
the handling of tapestries, painted velour panels, 
prayer rugs, couch covers and the like. They have a 
selection of German, Italian, Belgian and French im- 
portations now on display in their New York show- 
rooms. 


Qn Jury Ist of this year the firm of Hayim, Rashti 

& Co., was dissolved, and the business taken over 
by S. A. and H. A. Hayim, to be continued at 34 West 
33rd Street, under the name of Hayim & Co. 


THE factory and showrooms of the New York Art 

Screen Co., New York, have been moved to much 
larger quarters at 316 East 53rd Street. They are 
now a subsidiary to the New York Furniture Special- 
ties Corporation of the same address. 


HaAvinc taken over the balance of the space on the 
fifth floor at 68 Chauncy Street, Boston, Kay & 
Co., have about doubled their manufacturing capacity. 





AS AGENTs for the Central States, the Charak Furni- 


ture Co. of Boston, have appointed Knapp & 
Tubbs, Inc., Chicago. 


[Tue PHILADELPHIA TAPEsTRy MILLs are manufac- 

turing an extraordinary line of silk taffeta bed- 
spreads. They come in all the popular boudoir colors 
and in addition to the very fine quality of the basic 
material, they are embellished with the highest type of 
embroidery and applique work. 


For additional space for their cutting room, the Bos- 
ton Curtain Co. have taken over the upper part of 
the building they now occupy at 17 Edenboro Street. 





A NEW SERVICE FOR DECORATORS 


Fe INTERESTING announcement is made by A. Theo. 

Abbott & Co., Philadelphia, to the effect that they 
are establishing a Contract department as a special 
service for architects, decorators and dealers. 

This department was started to provide a means 
of assisting all those who are interested in the use of 
the firm’s materials; and working in conjunction with 
architects, decorators and dealers will follow up closely 
all new work in public buildings, theaters, residences, 
etc. 

A. M. Sibbet who has recently joined the Abbott 
sales force is in charge of this department. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND 


SHENDELL—Miss Shendell, of the Shendell Mfg. 
Co., has returned from a two months’ visit to Europe. 
Miss Shendell, who designs and styles the Shendell 
“U. S. Draperies,” has conceived a distinctive range 
of ideas for their Fall line of Velour and Silk Damask 
Portieres. 

Lewin—Alfred J. Lewin, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Goodman Curtain Corporation, New 
York, is now making a business trip through the Mid- 
dle West territory showing the new Fall line of novelty 
curtains. 

KeNT—Robert Kent, who has recently joined the 
sales force of the Goodman Curtain Corp., will cover 
part of the South for that concern. 

TorcHIANA—Paul Torchiana, formerly advertis- 
ing agent for the Collins & Aikman Co., is now Vice- 
President and General Manager and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the company. 

FrIEDRICH—Eli Friedrich, president of the United 
Trimming Co., New York City, returned on August 
30th from a three months’ business trip through the 
markets of Europe. He brought back with him a 
varied line of trimmings and novelties which will sup- 
plement the regular lines of this company. 

Ho.iicAN — Margery Holligan, formerly with 
Pacific Mills, has joined the staff of R. H. Macy & 
Co., in a new position, which is called stylist for house 
furnishings. 

Prior to joining the Pacific Mills Miss Holligan 
was for many years editor of the Silk column in 
Women’s Wear. 

GoopMAN—Morris Goodman, formerly Secretary 
of Goodman Bros. Curtain Co., is now connected with 
Pilzer Bros., manufacturers and importers of curtains, 
in an executive capacity. He will also cover the Metro- 
politan District. 

MENDEL — Bernhard Mendel, upholstery buyer 
more recently connected with The Goerke Co., 
Newark, and before that with L. S. Plaut & Co. 
in the same capacity, has now entered the employ of 
Wm. T. Knott & Co., N. Y. C., as buyer of upholstery 
and rugs. 

STEPHEN—W. J. Stephen, who has been assistant 


SELLERS 


buyer of upholstery and kindred fabrics with Abra- 
ham & Straus during the last 4 years, has resigned 
to become buyer and manager of the upholstery depart- 
ment of The Higbee Co., Cleveland. He assumes his 
new position on September 19th. : 
Howre—Herbert H. Howe is now covering the 
Southern territory for R. Carrillo & Co., Inc. 
CiinE—The friends and associates of Harry Cline 
of The Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Boston, will be glad 


_to hear that he is successfully recuperating at Cape Cod 


from his recent accident. 

PATERSON—H, C. Paterson, of The Hicks Gal- 
leries, Inc., Boston, sailed for Bermuda on September 
3rd, for a month’s visit. 

KemPpe—Robert Kempe is now covering a South- 
ern territory with the exception of a few large cities 
covered by A. J. Lewin for the Goodman Curtain Corp. 
Mr. Kempe formerly represented the United Curtain 
Co., in the same territory. 

Cary—W. T. Cary is now representing the Cooper 
& de Luna Corporation from Denver west. 

CavANAGH—Joseph Cavanagh, sales manager of 
the Elms & Sellon Division of the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co., severs his connection with this firm on 
October Ist. Mr. Cavanagh’s plans for the future have 
not been announced. 

RosENSWEIG — Phillip Rosensweig, formerly a 
partner in the Arkay Co. and later of the Arbay Co., 
has joined the selling force of Samuel Courtauld & Co. 

CHALMERS — James S. Chalmers, who, as an- 
nounced in the July UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR, resigned as buyer of upholstery goods for J. N. 
Adam & Co., Buffalo, has joined the Mitchell & Parker 
Corp., 280 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, as buyer and man- 
ager of this firm’s drapery and upholstery department. 

ENGLER—John Engler, formerly for many years 
upholstery buyer for the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and more recently road representa- 
tive for the New England Curtain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Mass., has given up this latter connection and is for 
the present disengaged. He may be reached at the 
Elks Club, 113 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, 
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ON THE ROAD TO BETTER DESIGN 
(Continued from page 116) 


In the whirr of modern machinery the craftsman 
is often lost sight of ; in part this is his own fault. He 
cannot compete with the machine; his greatest asset 
is to know this. But he can control the machine! If 
he wishes to remain a craftsman in the true sense the 
world will call him blessed. But if he cannot afford 
to do this, let him turn his craftsman’s training to pro- 
ductive use by working in a factory. This is not 
heresy, for the modern factory, differs not in purpose, 
only mm method, from the old bottega. A loom is still 
a loom, no matter how complex or by what power 
driven; if design is lacking it is the fault of those 
who own and operate the loom or who buy its products. 
The craftsman can aid the manufacturer and so help 
us all by designing for these machines, making in the 
round as well as on paper that first model whose form 
is to reproduce in mass. Industry is not the enemy 
of craftsmen; it is their great opportunity. 

And for the public? In the course of decades 
schools and colleges might make some impression on 
the mass of the buying public, if these institutions 
were all to begin at once to give instruction on “how 
to buy” in terms of design. But the real benefit to 
public taste will come by the shorter route through 
the manufacturer and dealer, relayed to the ultimate 
consumer in concrete form in the objects of industrial 
art which he buys and uses. 

Until these lines are in operation the press can 
help; not by heavy historical or theatrical articles, but 
by more popular matter having to do less with the 
“what” than with the “how” of design in the making 
and the “why” of design when it reaches the point 
where, to produce more of its kind, it must be 
exchanged for salary and savings. 

A game worth playing is a game worth learning. 
We are all players whether we happen to be makers, 
sellers, teachers, or users of the industrial arts. Unless 
every member of the team knows his place, his work, 
and especially his responsibility, the success of the 
unit will always be problematical, surely retarded. To 
restore art to industry, without taking the industry 
out of art, will be the great work of the next half 
century in our country. 





COMMON SENSE IN FURNISHING 
(Continued from page 115) 


about the art of home furnishing. It calls for no 


exercise of supernatural ability, no vaunted gifts of 
extraordinary tastes or color appreciation, but simply 
the plain common sense employment of sane principles 
of decoration and the use in most cases of furniture, 
floor coverings, and other elements already provided 
by the various manufacturers in their several fields. 


If, however, we have expressed the fact that the 
conscientious and successful decorator is not neces- 
sarily endowed with the extraordinary gifts in the way 
of taste, we cannot too strongly emphasize the corollary 
to that thought which is that constant association 
with and in thé success of furnishing problems is 
invariably the result of a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of style, quality, design and character of the 
various elements of furnishment obtained by study 
and frequent opportunities of experimental practice 
in assembling. 





THE NEW RODIER DECORATIVE FABRICS 
(Continued from page 125) 


of modern interior decoration: The home must be 
cheerful but restful. The hurried lives that we all 
lead today makes it imperative that when at home we 
enjoy the maximum of repose. The lines and colors 
of our home interiors must subtly contribute to this 
state of restfulness, and the Rodiers, being past masters 
of the psychology of color and textile design, have 
achieved the maximum of restfulness without monotony 
in these -decorating fabrics. Sometimes a brighter 
color comes into the beige and brown combinations, 
but it is always tender and clear—cheerful colors in 
short. Rose pinks, tender greens, delicate yellows 
appear in the brocaded table covers. Yellow is par- 
ticularly charming in the voile window curtains, where 
it is sometimes used as the voile background, and some- 
times in the rayon threads which have brocaded a 
lovely pattern onto the transparent voile. Rose color 
and pale apricot also appear in the curtains. 

The Rodier’s principle in turning dress fabric 
looms to the weaving of much heavier fabrics would 
not be practical except where hand looms were used, 
and no workmen but the highly trained weavers of 
Picardie could accomplish this change from fine to 
coarse weaving. It is a feat not possible under high 
speed machine production. However, the idea of using 
simple dress fabric designs, greatly magnified, as pat- 
terns for interior decorating fabrics is a contribution 
to the philosophy of interior decorating materials. 
The stylists of interior decoration fabric houses should 
thank the Rodiers for this idea. 





HAHNE & CO. TO CELEBRATE 69TH BIRTH- 
DAY NEXT MONTH 
1 ren & Co., Newark department store, will cele- 
brate its 69th anniversary early in October. 
Extensive preparations are being planned now for 
this anniversary, with the use of special merchandising 
events throughout the month of October. Several 
main floor departments are being enlarged and 
others are being rearranged. New fixtures are being 
put in throughout the entire first floor. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


(Continued from page 106) 
being made to make improvements at the Palace store 
at Spokane at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Roseway Upholstery, 1316 Sandy Blvd., 
Portland, has added furniture to its lines. 

The Pedk & Hills Furniture Co. has opened a 
branch salesroom at Tacoma, Wash, with James Parks, 
formerly of Seattle, in charge. 

George Mansfield, for a time with Breuner’s, San 
Francisco, has joined the firm of Olds, Wortman & 
King, Portland, Ore, as interior decorator. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





CATCH PHRASES IN ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 111) 

We believe that the average consumer takes them 
with a grain of salt except in such instances as where 
a store not given to selling sales goods, puts its regular 
merchandise on the counter at big reductions. We 
believe the public is fed up with statements about 
merchandise selling at this or that price, which price 
announced of as being far below “value.’’ The public 
knows that the great part of the merchandise offered 
at so called “sales” is nothing but merchandise made 
for sales and that its value from the store point of 
view as judged on the basis of cost plus overhead, 
plus profit percentage, is no more than its so called 
sale price and that its value from the consumer’s view- 
point cannot he stated at any definite figure since no 
real standard of comparison exists. 

We believe, as we have said in previous issues, 
that the retailer is greatly over-doing the sales idea. 


We believe that he is educating the public to purchase’ 


cheap stuff rather than good materials and that he is 
driving away from his store by the element of cheap- 
ness which is a part of the atmosphere surrounding 
every sale, those people who want to buy quality more 
or less regardless of price. 





oe BLUMENTHAL & Co. are now bringing out 
two new lines. One is a silk velour of a broche 
character showing a raised pile figure against a satin 
ground, all silk excepting the backing. They are also 
showing a printed all silk velvet gorgeous in coloring 
as elaborate as anything in the modern hand-block linen. 


OBITUARY 





Max KeEst 
ty Aucust 16th, Max Kest, for many years New 
York representative of upholstery manufacturers, 
died at his home, 122 Boulevard, Rockaway Park, 
L. I. Mr. Kest’s death came after a long illness. 
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The deceased was a founder of Temple Beth-El, 
Rockaway Park, and a member of Palestine Lodge, 
F. and A. M. 

He is survived by a widow, a son Henry, Vice- 
President of the Craftex Mills, and a daughter, Anna, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Maintinband, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In erery case regarded in strict confidence. 











America in upholstery fabrics for German concern, 
returning to Germany in 1927, is looking for purchasing 
agency. Knows American and European markets well, 
particularly European mills. Speaks English, French, 
German. Address “German,” care The Upholsterer. 

A FRENCH MANUFACTURER of hand-carved wooden 
mirror frames finished in antique gold leaf, now in New 
York, is desirous of getting in touch with large dealers of 
same. Address “Mirror Frames,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires to connect with manufacturer or 
jobber to sell to the art, upholstery and drapery depart- 
ments through Pennsylvania and Middle West. Experi- 
enced, can start at once. Address “Art & Upholstery,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, young man, thoroughly experienced, university 
graduate, calling upholstery trades New York, New Jersey, 
desires additional fabric and supply lines. Address “Addi- 
tional,” care The Upholsterer. 




















140 The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator 








FOR SALE—A well known interior decorating and uphol- 
stering establishment of many years standing in the Pacific 
Northwest, which has a well established and high class 
clientele. An exceptional opportunity for a high class decora- 
tor-to own a high class paying establishment. Our sample 
line of drapery and upholstery fabrics is the finest we could 
obtain in Eastern markets, is up to date and one of the 
largest on the Coast. Our furniture has been well chosen. 
A consideration of approximately $12,500. Address “Pacific 
Northwest,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR AND WORK- 
ROOM MANAGER—A real opportunity for one that 
knows the business, and how to go after and secure orders. 
He must be able to, not only secure orders for made to order 
draperies, but able to cut, make and hang them. Also able to 
supervise and instruct the sewers. A permanent position is 
offered to one able to qualify. Salary and a bonus in all 
orders going through the workroom will be paid. Address, 
Mr. C. H. Gaither, c/o M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
WANTED—A HIGH GRADE UPHOLSTERER for small, 
exclusive decorating studio, in large Pennsylvania city. 
Preferably man who can hang draperies. Good salary, perma- 
nent position. Address “Exclusive,” care The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN, CHRISTIAN, five years selling experience in 
upholstery and drapery fabrics, seeks connection with 
reliable house. Address “American,” care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER, age 
26, desires opening with drapery workroom to learn cutting 
and hanging draperies. Steady and energetic. Address, 
Harold Riemann, 541 Arch Street, Meadville, Pa. 
EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURER of high grade drapery 
and upholstery fabrics wishes business connection with 
reputable’ jobber and importer. Have a thorough technical 
knowledge of the business, can style and layout detailed 
construction of new fabrics, manage their production, figure 
costs of making and know best sources for their manufacture. 
Address “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEW YORK UPHOLSTERY REPRESENTATIVE having 
space at corner of 34th Street and Madison Avenue, will 
share showroom and shelving with kindred, non-conflicting 
line. Address “Upholstery Center,” care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED—One for New 
York and vicinity. One who travels country, or part, 
periodically. To call on exclusive department stores (uphol- 
stery—or furniture—and display department) furniture houses, 
decorators and gift shops, etc. New, unusual line. Com- 
mission basis. No objection to non-conflicting side line. 
Only high class men need apply, giving references, age 
experience and details. All communications will be treated 
absolutely confidential. Lucrative, permanent position for 
right person, Address, P. O. Box 161, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, New York City. 
WANTED—SALESMAN acquainted with upholsterers and 
interior decorators to sell high class decorative embroideries 
on commission basis. Address “H. D.,” care The Upholsterer. 
ADVANTAGEOUS CONNECTION IS OFFERED DECO- 
RATOR, man or woman, able and willing to invest three 
to five thousand dollars in well established growing business 
in progressive Florida city. Applicant must be a congenial 
person and must have thorough knowledge of business. 
References asked and given. Address “Florida City,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to represent manufacturer of lace 
curtains and lace drapery nets for state of Pennsylvania. 
Address “Drapery Nets,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE will be rendered by young, 
Southern woman desiring position with interior decorator. 
Previous training in decoration, typing, bookkeeping. Will 
start with low salary. Address “Service,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED FACTORY MANAGER WANTED to 
take charge of drapery and bedset department. Address 
“Bedset Dept.,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN WANTED with 
following among interior decorators to solicit special order 
work, drawing account. Address “Special Order,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SMALL CONTRACT, or agreement on salary 
basis, for cretonne, upholstery designs, with manufacturers. 
This insures manufacturers exclusive designs and the oppor- 
tunity to present preliminary sketches to prospective cus- 
tomers. New York City. Address “Agreement,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN acquainted with trade handling 
a better quality of genuine hand made needlepoint and 
Aubusson tapestry, furniture, wall panels, also French 
provincial furniture. Address “Aubusson,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER WANTED by New York firm. 
Must be first class sketcher, colorist and detailer. Thor- 
oughly conversant with all periods and modern works. 
Capable of making attractive color perspectives of interiors. 
Give full, detailed information, including age, experience, 
salary expected and position had. All applications will be 
treated strictly confidential. Permanent position for man with 
proper qualifications. Address, P. O. Box 161, Madison 
Square Station, New York. 
SOUTHERN FIRM manufacturing decorative screens of 
unusual value wants services of high grade salesman in 
East. Commission basis. Address “Screens,” care The 
Upholsterer. ‘ 
YOUNG LADY, experienced, desires position with interior 
decorator. Five years study in art school. Address “Art 
School,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY COAST SALESMAN —Jobbing and import 
upholstery line. Must be house of best standing able to 
sell manufacturers with prompt deliveries. High class 
salesman of fine repute able to finance himself, commission 
only. Immediate connection can be made. Thorough 
knowledge of goods. Address “Fine Repute,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
MAN, AGE 24, with Al training as interior architect and 
decorator having studied in Europe, is open for position. 
Is able to submit and sell ideas and designs for furnishings, 
also experience in antique furniture. Practical experience. 
H. R. Stockhammer, 1471 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
SALESMEN WANTED to carry a line of French Provin- 
cial furniture. Only those acquainted with interior decorat- 
ing trade and other users of that line will be considered. 
Address “French Provincial,” care The Upholsterer, 
FOR PACIFIC COAST—AMill tapestry line wanted by thor- 
oughly experienced and well known salesman of high stand- 
ing with. the trade. Known to all the jobbers and manufac- 
turers, also expert on the goods. Commission only. Prefers 
popular and fine quality goods. Answer giving full particulars 
to “High Grade,” care The Upholsteeer. 
A EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER of period furniture 
frames and needlepoint tapestries, now in New York, is 
desirous of getting in touch with manufacturers and dealers 
interested in that line. Can sell frames and tapestries sepa- 
rately, or upholstered. Address “Tapestries” caré The 
Upholsterer. 
TO LEASE FOR FLOOR COVERINGS, DRAPERY, 
FURNITURE, ETC. We have to lease two floors, size 
60 x 140 in city of Middle West, population 110,000. Our 
department store is located in center of city. A good organi- 
zation can do a very large volume business. A very attractive 
lease can be obtained. Address “Center,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—VELOUR LINE, plain and fancies, for largest 
trade for Pacific Coast, by one of the best known salesmen, 
long experience and expert knowledge of velours with fine 
record, <A real opportunity for a good line to be placed 
properly and quickly, or re-established. Commission only. 
Can start immediately, if necessary. Address “Opportunity,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to handle a line of imported 
needlepoint and Aubusson tapestries for furniture. Also 
wall panels. Address “Needlepoint,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To sell downs and pillows as side 
line on commission basis in New York City. Address 
“Pillows,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesmen to handle a line of imported period 
furniture frames. Address “Period Frames,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN of pleasing and forceful personality to sell 
interior decorative service for internationally known deco- 
rative company. Man must be able to meet prominent per- 
sons upon basis of equality, and should have knowledge of 
decorative work. Opportunity is wholly unusual. Communi- 
— _ the J. G. Valiant Co., 1822 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. No objection to non-conflicting lines—also need local 
representative in Chicago. W. B. Quaintance, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
SALESMAN wants position to travel the Southern States 
or West Coast territory. Lace curtains, ruffle curtains or 
heavy-goods lines, etc. Twenty years’ experience on above 
territory. Address “Experienced Salesman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND CURTAIN DEPARTMENT TO LEASE 
in fair sized store in large city by two experienced live 
wires. Address “To Lease,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAFTSMAN WANTED—Must be capable of making 
_ interior perspective and experienced in designing and detail- 
ing period furniture. William Wright Co., 2901 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. : 





